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I. 

The frontiers of states are either large 
riversi or chains of mountains, or deserts. 
Of all these obstacles to the march of an 
army, the most difficult to overcome, is the 
desert; — mountains come next, and large 
rivers occupy the third place. 
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II. 

In forming the plan of a campaign, it is 
requisite to foresee every thing the enemy 
may do, and to be prepared with the neces- 
sary means to counteract it. 

Plans of campaign may be modified, ad 
infinitum, according to circumstances, the 
genius of the general, the character of the 
troops, and the features of the country. 

III. 

An army which undertakes the conquest 
of a country, has either its two wings rest- 
ing upon neutral territories, or upon great 
natural obstacles, such as rivers or chains of 
mountains. It happens in some cases that 
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only one wing is so supported, and in otliersi 
that botli are exposed. 

In the first instance cited, viz : where both 
wings toe protected, a general has only to 
gnard against being penetrated in front. In 
the second, where one wing only is supported, 
lie should rest upon tiie supported wing. In 
the third, where both wings are exposed, he 
should depend upon a central formation, and 
never allow the different corps under his 
command to depart from this ; for if it be 
difficult to contend with the disadvantage of 
having two flanks exposed, the inconvenience 
is doubled by havingybitr, tripled if there be 
SMT ; that is to say, if the army is divided into 
two or three different corps. In the first in- 
stance then, as above quoted, the line of 
operation may tend indifferently to the right 
or to the left. In the second, it should be 
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directed towards the wing in support. In 
the third, it should be perpendicular to the 
centre of the army's line of march. But in 
all these cases, it is necessary every five or 
six days, to have a strong post or an en- 
trenched position upon the line of march, in 
order to collect stores and provisions, to or- 
ganize convoys, to form a centre of move- 
ment, and establish a point of defence to 
shorten the line of operation. 

IV. 

When the conquest of a country is under- 
taken by two or three armies, which have 
each their separate line of operation, until 
they arrive at a point fixed upon for their 
concentration, it should be laid down as a 
principle, that the junction should never 
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take place near the . enemyi because the 
enemy in uniting his forces, may not only 
prevent it, hut beat the armies in detaiL 



V. 

All wars should be governed by certain 
principles, for every war should have a defi- 
nite object, and be conducted according to 
the rules of art. War should only be under* 
taken with forces proportioned to the obsta- 
cles to be overcome. 

VI. 

At the commencement of a campaign, to 

advance or not to advance^ is a matter for 

grave consideration, but when once the 

oifentiive has been assumed, it muwt be bus- 

A .5 



10 MILITARY MAXIMS 

tamed to the last extremity. However 
skilful the manceuvres, a retreat will always 
weaken the morale of an army, because in 
losing the chances of success, these last are 
transferred to the enemy. Besides retreats 
cost always more men and materiel, than the 
most bloody engagements ; with this differ- 
ence, that in a battle, the enemy's loss is 
nearly equal to your own, whereas in a re- 
treat, the loss is on your side only. 

VII. 

An army should be ready every day, every 
night, and at all times of the day and night, 
to oppose all the resistance of which it is 
capable. With this view, the soldier should 
be invariably complete in arms and amuni- 
tion ; the infantry should never be without 
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its artillery, its cavalry, and its generals; 
and the different divisions of the army should 
be constantly in a state to support and to be 
supported. 

The troops, whether halted or encamped, 
or on the march, should be always in favour- 
able positions, possessing the essentials re- 
quired for a field of battle ; for example, the 
flanks should b6 well covered, and all the 
artillery so placed, as to have free range, and 
to play with the greatest advantage. When 
an army is in column of march, it should 
have advanced guards and flanking parties, 
to examine well the country in front, to the 
right and to the left, and always at such 
distance as to enable the main body to deploy 
into position. 
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VIII. 

A genend in chief, should ask himself 
frequently in the day, what should I do if the 
enemy's army appeared now in my front, or 
on my right, or my left? If he have any 
difficulty in answering these questions, be is 
ill posted, and should seek to remedy it. 

« 
IX. 

The strength of an army, like the power 
in mechanics, is estimated by multiplying the 
mass by the rapidity ; a rapid march augments 
the morale of an army, and increases all the 
chances of victory. 
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X. 

Wlien an army b inferior in number, in- 
ferior in cavalry, and in artiUery, it U esien- 
tial to avoid a general action. The "first 
deficiency should be supplied by rapidity of 
movement; the want of artillery by the 
nature ef the manoeuvres ; and the inferiority 
in cavalry, by the choice of positions. In 
such circumstances, the mortde of the soldier 
does much. 

XL 

To act upon lines far removed from each 
other, and without communications, is to 
commit a fault which always gives birth to n 
second. The detached column hHS only its 
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orders for the first day. Its operations on 
the following day depend upon what may 
have happened to the main body. Thus the 
column either loses time upon emergency, in 
waiting for orders, or acts without them, and 
at hazard. Let it therefore be held as a 
principle, that an army should always keep 
its columns so united, as to prevent the ene- 
my from passing between them with imptmity. 
Whenever, for particular reasons, this princi- 
ple is departed from, the detached corps 
should be independent in their operations. 
They should move towards a point fixed 
upon for their future junction. They should 
advance without hesitating, and without 
waiting for fresh orders, and every previous 
means should be concerted to prevent tlieir 
being attacked in detail. 
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XII. 

An aimy ought only to have one line of 
operation. This ahonld be preserved with 
care, and never abandoned but in the last 
extremity. 

XIII. 

The distances permitted between corps of 
an army upon the march, must be governed 
by the localities, by circumstances, and by the 
object in view. 

XIV. 

Among mountains, a great number of 
positions are always to4»e found very strong 
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in themselves, and which it is dangerous to 
attack. The character of this mode of war- 
fare consists in occupying camps on the flanks 
or in the rear of the enemy, leaving him only 
the alternative of abandoning his position 
without fighting, to take up another in the 
rear, or to descend from it in order to attack 
you. In mountain warfare, the assailant 
has always the disadvantage. Even in offen- 
sive warfare in the open field, the great 
secret consists in defensive combats, and in 
obliging the enemy to attack. 

XV. 

The first consideration with a General who 
offers battle, should be the glory and honor 
of his arms ; the safety and preservation of 
his men is only the second ^ but it is in the 
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enterprize and courage resulting from the 
former, that the latter will most assuredly 
be found. In a retreat, besides the honor 
of the army, the loss is often equal to two 
battles. For this reason we should never 
despair, while brave men are to be found 
with their colours. It is by this means we 
obtain victory, and deserve to obtain it 

XVI. 

It is an approved maadm in war, never 
to do what the enemy wishes you to do, for 
this reason alone, that he desires it. A 
field of battle, therefore, which he has pre- 
viously studied and reconnoitred, should be 
avoided, and double care should be taken 
where he has had time to fortify or entrench. 
One consequence deducible from this princi- 
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pie ii> never to attack a pocition in front 
which yon can gain by turning. 



XVII. 

In a war of mait^h and manoBUTre, if you 
would avoid a battle with a superior army, 
it is necessary to entrench every night, and 
occupy a good defensive position. Those 
natural positions which are ordinarily met 
with, are not sufficient to protect an army 
against superior numbers without recourse 
to art 

XVIII. 

A general of ordinary talent occupying a 
bad position, and surprized by a superior 
force, seeks his safety in retreat; but a 
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great captain supplies all deficiencies by his 
courage, and marches boldly to meet the 
attack. By this means he disconcerts his 
adversary, and if this last shows any irre- 
sohitioB in his moTements, a skilful leader 
profiting by his indecision, may even hope 
for victory, or at least employ the day in 
maiMBuvring — at night he entrenches him- 
self, or &ll8 back to a better position. By 
this determined conduct he maintains the 
honor of his arms, the first essential to all 
military tuperiority. 



XIX. 

The transition from the defensive to the 
offensive, is one of the most delicate opera- 
tions in war. 
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XX. 

It may be laid down as a principle, that 
the line of operation should not be aban- 
doned ; but it is one of the most skilful ma- 
noBUTres in war, to know how to change it, 
when circumstances authorize or render this 
necessary. An army which changes skil- 
fully its line of operation, deceives the 
enemy, who becomes ignorant where to 
look for its rear, or upon what weak points 
it is assailable. 

XXI. 

When an army carries with it a battering 
train, or large convoys of sick and wounded. 
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it cannot march by too short a line upon its 
dep6t8. 

XXII. 

The art of encamping in position is the 
same as taking up the line in order of battle 
in this position. To this end, the artillery 
should be advantageously placed, ground 
should be selected, which is not commanded 
or liable to be turned, and, as far as possi- 
ble, the guns should cover and command 
the surrounding country. 

XXIII. 

When you are occupying a position which 
the enemy threatens to surround, collect all 
your force immediately, and menace him 
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with an offensiye moyement. By this m»* 
noBuvre you will prevent him from detach- 
ing and annoying your flanks, in case you 
should judge it necessary to retire. 

XXIV. 

Never lose sight of this maxim, that you 
should estabBsh your cantonments at the 
most distant and best protected point firom 
the enemy, especially where a surprize b 
possible. By thb mean* you will have 
time to unite all your forces before he can 
attack you. 

XXV. 

When two armies are in order of battle, 
and one has to retire over a bridge, while 
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the other has the drcumference of ihe circle 
opefDf all the advantagee are in faTor of the 
latter. It is thei^ a general should show 
boldness, strike a decided blow, and ma- 
noBuvre upon the flank of his enemy. The 
victory is in his hands. 

XXVI. 

It is contrary to all true princij^ to 
make corps which have no commtmication, 
act separately against a central force whose 
communications are open. 

XXVII. 

When an army b driven from a first posi- 
tion, the retreating columns should rally 
always sufficiently in the reary to prevent 
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any interruption from the enemy. The 
greatest disaster that can happen, is when 
the columns are attacked in detail, and be- 
fore their junction. 

XXVIII. 

No force should be detached on the eve 
of a battle, because affiairs may change 
during the night, either by the retreat of 
the enemy, or by the arrival of large rein- 
forcements to enable him to resume the of- 
fensive, and counteract your previous dispo- 
sitions. 

XXIX. 

When you have resolved to fight a battle, 
collect your whole force. Dispense with 
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nothing. A single battalion sometimes 
decides the day. 



XXX. 

Nothing is so rash or so contrary to prin- 
ciple, as to make a flank march before an 
army in position, espedtlly when this army 
occupies heights at the foot of which you 
are forced to defile. 



XXXI. 

When you determine to risk a battle, re- 
serve to yourself erery possible chance of 
success, more particularly if you have to 
deal wiih an adversary of superior talent, 
for if you are beaten, even in the midst of 
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your magazines and your communications, 
woo to the vanquished ! 



XXXIL 

The duty of an aATanoed guard does not 
consist in advancing or retiring, but in ma- 
noBuvring. An advanced guard should be 
composed of light cavalry, supported by n 
reserve of heavy, and tgp^ battalions of in- 
fantry, supported also by artillery. An 
advanced guard should consist of picked 
troops, and the general officers, officers and 
men should be selected for their respective 
capabilities and knowledge. A corps defi- 
cient in instruction, is only an embarrass^ 
ment to an advanced guard. 
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XXXIII. 

It 18 contrary to all the usages of war, 
to allow parks or batteries of artillery to 
enter a defile, unless you hold the other 
extremity. In case of retreat the guns will 
embarrass your movments and be lost. 
They should be left in position under a suf- 
ficient escort until you are master of the 
opening. 

XXXIV. 

It should be laid down as a principle ne- 
ver to leave intervals by which the enemy 
can penetrate between corps formed in order 
of battle, unless it be to draw him into a 
snare. 
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XXXV. 

Kfi€am|MM«itii of the same army ahmild 
»)wsrf» fMt fMUMt 9f> M to pmtect each 
father. 

XXXVI. 

r'fy&rf npon which h« holdi tereral tiia de 
ptmi, A<9 rtfpi i4tock is hemL This would 
Aiy\^ jtmt farce aad tfpose job to he 
iwne^4 ^fr^oach the rirer in echelon of 
rohtfimif in ffttch % manner, that the leading 
r^ltt fffffi dhall be the only one the enemy can 
MUlM^kf wiihont offering you his flank. In 
ihif minnn timey let your light troops occupy 
tlie Imnkf and when you have decided on 
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%hc point of passage, rush upon it and fling 
across your bridge. Observe, that the point 
of passage should be always at a distance 
from the leading echelon, in order to de- 
ceive the enemy. 

XXXVII. 

*■ 

^ 

From the moment you are master of a 
position, which commands the opposite bank, 
iiM^lities are acquired for effecting the pas- 
sage of the river; above all, if this posi- 
tion is sufficiently extensive to i^ace upon it 
artillery in force. This advantage is dimi- 
nished, if the river is more than three hun- 
dred toises, (or six hundred yards) in breadth, 
because the distance being out of the range 
of grape, it is easy for the troops which de- 
fend the passage to line the bank and get 

B 3 
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linger rover. Hence it follaws that if the 
grenadiers, OT«lered to poas the river for the 
protection of the bridge, should reach the 
other side, they woald be destroyed by the 
fire of the enemy ; because his batteries, 
placed at the distance of two hundred toises 
from the landing, are capable of a most de- 
structif^effect, although removed above five 
hundred toises^^ from the batteries of the 
crossing force;* Thus the advantage of the 
artillery would be exclusively his. For the 
same reason, the passage is impracticable, 
unless you succeed in surprizing the enemy, 
and are protected by an intermediate island, 
or unless you are able to take advantage of 
fui angle in the river, to establish a cross 
th'e upon his works. In this case the island 
or angle forms a natural tite de pont, and 
gives the advantage in artillery to the at- 
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tacking army. When a river is lew than 
sixty toises, (or one hundred and twenty 
yards) in breadth, and you have a post upon 
the other side, the troops which are thrown 
across derive such advantages from the pro- 
tection of your artillery, thaty however 
small the angle may he, it is impossible 
for the enemy to prevent the establSshm^nt 
of a bridge. In this case, the most skilful 
generals, when they have discovered the 
project of their adversary, and brought 
their own army to the point of crossing, 
usually content themselves with opposing 
the passage, of the bridge, by forming a 
semi-circle round its extremity as round the 
opening of a defile, and removing to the 
distance of three or four hundred toises 
from the fire of the opposite side. 
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XXXVllI. 

It is difficult to prevent an enemy, sup- 
plied with pontoons, from crossing a river. 
When the olject of an army, which defends 
the passage, is to cover a siege, the moment 
the general has ascertained his inability to 
oppose the passage, he should take measures 
to arrive before the enemy, at an interme- 
diate position between the river he defends, 
and the place he desires to cover. 

XXXIX. 

In the campaign of 1645, Turenne was 
attacked with his army before Philipsburg, by 
a very superior force. There was no bridge 
licro over the Rhine, but he took advantage 
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of the ground between the river and the 
place to establish his camp. This should 
serve -as a lesson t0^ engineer officers, not 
merely in the construction of fortressesy^^mt 
of tites de pont. A space should always be 
left between the fortress a^the river 
where an army may form and rally without 
being obliged to throw itself into the place, 
and thereby compromise its secmity. An 
army retiring upon Mayence before a pur- 
suing enemy, is necessarily compromised; 
for this reason, because it requires more 
than a day to pass the bridge, and be- 
cause the lines of Cassel are too confined 
to admit an army to remain there without 
being blocked up. Two hundred toises 
shpuld have been left between that place 
and the Rhine. It is essential, that all tiies 
de pont before great rivers, should be con- 
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structed upon this principle, otherwise they 
will prove a very inefficient assistance to 
protect the passage ^ a retreating army. 
TTttt de pont as laid down in our schools, 
are of use only for small rivers, the passage 
of which il^pomparatively short. 

XL. 

Fbrtresses ave equally useful in offensive 
and defensive warfare. It is true, they 
will not in themselves arrest an army, but 
they are an excellent means of retarding, 
^ embarrassing, weakening, and annoying a 

victorious enemy. 

XLI. 

There are only two ways of ensuring the 
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siiooMB of s aege. TAe fint, to begn by 
beating tlM enemy's anny onployed to cover 
tbe place; iforeing Ifronft of tlM field» and 
tJuowing its lemaiae beyond some giuina ' 
tttial obstacle, sodi as a chain ef movntaias 

ihttge nver. ^ving aoooafiiahad this 
wt» an anny of observation should be 
flaced behind the nataralobsfadfl^ until the 
trenches are finished and th^^laoe iakA. 

Bat if it be desired to take the place in 
presence of a relieving army without risking' ^ 
a batUe, then the whole materiel and equip- 
ment for a siege are necessary to begin with, 
together with ammunition, and provisions M 

for the presumed period of its duration, and 
also lines of contravallation and drcumral- 
laiion, aided by all the localities of heights, 
woods, marshes, and inundations. 

Having no longer occasion to keep up 
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communications witfti your dep6t8, it is now 
only requisite to hold in check the relieving 
amjY. For this puxfkeey an army of ob- 
' semtion should be formed, whose business 
it is never to lose sight of that of the ene- 
my, and which, while it effectuallj bars aP 
access to the place, has always time enough 
to arrive upon his flanks or rear in case he 
should attempt^o steal a march. 

It is to be remembered too, that by pro- 

^ fiting judiciously by the lines of contravalla- 

" tion, a portion of the besieging army will 

always be available in giving battle to the 

4 approaching enemy. 

Upon the same general principle when a 
place is to be besieged in presence of an 
enemy's army, it b necessary to cover the 
siege by lines of ctrcumvaUaUon, 

If the besieging force b of numerical 
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strength enough (after leaving a corps he- 
fore the place four times the amount of the 
garrison,*) to cope wkfa the relieving tatny, 
it may remove more than one day's march 
firom the place ; hut if it is inferior in num- 
Vers after providing for the siege as ahove 
•Sited, it should remain only a short day 
from the spot, in order to fall back upon its 
lines if necessary, or receive succour in case ^ 

of attack. 

If the investing corps and army of obser- j^,y 
vation are only equal when united to the .' 
relieving force, the besieging army should 
remain entire within, or near its lines, and ^ 

push the works and the siege with the 
greatest activity. 

XLII. 

Fenqui^re says, that we should never 

c 
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wait for the enemy in the lines of circuni- 
Tallation, but that we should go out and 
attyik him. He is in error. There is no 
authority in war without exception ; and it 
would be dangerous to proscribe the princi- 
ple of awaiting the enemy within the linM 
of circumvallation. 



XLIII. 

Those who proscribe lines of circumval- 
lation, and all the assistance which the sci- 
ence of the engineer can afford, deprive 
themselves gratuitously of an auxiliary, 
which is never injurious, almost always 
useful, and often indispensable. It must be 
admitted at the same time, that the princi- 
ples of field fortification require improve- 
ment This important branch of the art of 
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war has made no progress since the time of 
the aadents. It is eren inferior at this day 
to what it was two thousand years ^go. 
Engineer officers should he encouraged in 
bringing this branch of their art to perfec- 

Sn, and in phicing it upo^ a level with the 
It* 

XLIV. 

If circumstances prevent a sufficient gar- 
rison being left to defend a fortified town, 
which contains an hospital and magazines, 
at least every means should be employed to 
secure the citadel against a coicp de main, ' 

XLV. 
A fortified place can only protect the gar- 
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rison, and arrest the enemy for a certain 
time. When this time has elapsed, and the 
defSsnces are destroyed, the garrison should 
lay down its arms. All civilized nations 
are agreed on this point> and there never 
has been an argument except with reference 
to the greater or less degree of defeoft. 
which a governor is bound to make before 
he capitulates. At the same time there sxe 
generals, Villars among the number, who 
are of opinion, that a governor should ne- 
ver surrender, but that in the last extremity 
he should blow up the fortifications, and 
take advantage of the night to cut his way 
tllrough the besieging army. Where he is 
unable to blow up the fortifications, he may 
always retire, they say, with his garrison, 
and save the men. 

Officers who have adopted tliis liue of 
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conduct have often brought off three-fourths 
of their garrison. 

XLVI. 

The keys of a fortren are well worth 
the retirement of the garrison, when it 
is resolved to yield only on those condi- 
tions. On this principle it is always wiser 
to grant an honourable capitulation to a 
garrison, which has made a vigorous resist^ 
ance, than to risk an assault. 

XLVII. 

Infantry, cavalry, and artillery, are 
nothing without each other. They should 
always be so disposed in cantonments, as to 
assist each other in case of surprize. 
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XLVIII. 

The formation of in£uitry in line should 
be always in two ranks, because the length 
of the musket only admits of an effective 
fire in this formation. The discharge of 
the third rank is not only uncertain, but 
frequently dangerous to the ranks in its 
front. In drawing up infantry in two ranks, 
there should be a supemumary behind every 
fourth or fifth file. A reserve should like- 
wise be placed twenty-five paces in rear of 
each flank. 

XL IX. 

The practice of mixing small bodies of 
infantry and cavalry together, is a bad one, 
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and attended with many inconveniencies. 
The cavahy loses its power of action. It 
becomes fettered in all its movements. Its 
energy is destroyed : even the infantry itself 
is compromised, for on the first movement 
of the cavalry it is left without support. 
The best mode of protecting cavalry is to 
cover its flank. 



L. 



Charges of cavalry are equally useful at 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
a battle. They should be made always, if 
possible, on the flanks of the infantry, es- 
peciaUy when this last is engaged m front. 
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LL 



It is the business of cavalry to follow up 
the victory, and to prevent the beaten enemy 
from rallying. 



LII. 

Artillery is more essential to cavalry 
than to infantry, because cavalry has no fire 
for its defence, but depends upon the sabre. 
It is to remedy this deficiency that re- 
course has been had to horse artillery. Ca- 
valry therefore should never be without 
cannon, whether when attacking, rallying, 
or in pos^ition. 
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LIII. 

In march or in position, the greater part 
of the artillery should he with the divi- 
sions of infantry and cavalry. The rest 
should be in reserve. Each gun should 
have with it three hundred rounds, without 
including the limber. This b about the 
complement for two battles. 

LIV. 

Artillery should always be placed in the 

most advantageous positions, and as far in 

front of the line of cavalry and infantry, 

without compromising the safety of the 

guns, as possible. 

Field batteries should command the whole 

c 5 
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country round from the level of the platform. 
They should on no account be masked on 
the right and left, but have free range in 
every direction. 



LV. 

A generd should never put his army into 
cantonments, when he has the means of col- 
lecting supplies of forage and provisions, and 
of thus providing for the wants of the soldier 
in the field. 

LVI. 

A good general, a well, organized system^ 
good instruction, and severe discipline, aided 
by effective establishments, will always make 
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good troops, independently of the cause for 
which they fight 

At the same time a love of country, a 
spirit of enthusiasm, and a sense of national 
honor, will operate upon young soldiers with 
advantage. 



LVII. 

When a nation is without establishments 
and a military system, it is very difficult to 
organize an army. 

LVIII. 

The first qualification of a soldier is 
fortitude under fatigue and privation. 
Courage is only the second ; hardship, 
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poverty and want, ate the best school for a 
soldier. 



LIX. 

There are five things the soldier should 
never be without, his firelock, his ammuni- 
tion, his knapsack, his provisions, (for at 
least four days,) and his intrenching tool. 
I'he knapsack may be reduced to the smal- 
lest size possible, but the soldier should 
always have it with him. 

LX. 

Every means should be taken to attach 
the soldier to his colours. This is best ac- 
complished by showing consideration and 
respect to the old soldier. His pay likewise 
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should increase with his length of service. 
It Is the height of injustice to give a veteran 
no greater advantages than a recruit 



LXI. 

It is not set speeches at the moment of 
battle, that render soldiers brave* The 
veteran scarcely listens to them, and the 
recruit forgets them at the first discharge. 
If discourses and harangues are useful, it b 
during the campaign ; to do away unfavour- 
able impressions, to correct false reports, to 
keep alive a proper spirit in the camp, and 
to furnish materials and amusement for the 
bivouac. All printed orders of the day should 
keep in view these objects. 
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LXIL 

Tents are unfavourable to health. The 
soldier is best when he bivouacs, because he 
sleeps with his feet to the fire, which speedily 
dries the ground on which he lies. A few 
planks and a morsel of straw shelter him 
from the wind. 

On the other hand, tents are necessary 
for the superior officers, who have to write 
and to consult their maps. Tents should 
therefore be issued to these, with directions 
to them never to sleep in a house. Tents 
are always objects of observation to the 
enemy's staff. They afford information of 
your numbers, and the ground you occupy, 
while an army bivouacquing in two or three 
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.linaiy is only distinguwhsible from afar by the 
40oiLe which mingles with the clouds. It 
is iropoflsible to count the number of the 
fires. 



LXIII. 

All information obtained from prisoners 
ehould be received with caution, and estima- 
ted at its real value. A soldier seldom 
sees any thing beyond his company ; and an 
officer can afford intelligence of little more 
than the position and the movements of the 
division to which hb regiment belongs. On 
this account the general of an army should 
never depend upon the information derived 
from prisoners, unless it agrees with the 
reports received from the advanced guards, 



I* .. 
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in reference to the position, &c. of iht 
enemy. .^ 

LXIV. 

Nothing is so important in war as an un- 
divided command; for thb reason, when 
war is carried on against a single power, 
there should be only one army, acting upon 
one base, and conducted by one chief. 

LXV. 

The same consequences which have uni- 
formly attended long discussions and coun- 
cils of war, will follow at all times. They 
will terminate in the adoption of the worst 
course, which in war, is always the most 
timid, or if you will, the most prudent. 



« 
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The only true wisdom in a general is deter- 
miMd courage. 

LXVI. 

In war the general alone can judge of 
certain arrangements. It depends on him 
alone to conquer difficulties by hb own 
superior talenfe and resolution. 

LXVII. 

To authorize generals or other officers to 
lay down their arms in virtue of a particular 
capitulatiotf, under any other circumstances 
than when they are composing the garrison of 
a fortress, affords a dangerous latitude. It is 
destructive of all military character in a 
nation to open such a door to the cowardly, 
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gnwter peril, is the height of cowardice. 
fiadi conduct should he proeeribed, declared 
infamous, and made punishable with death. 
All generals, officers, and soldiers, who capi- 
tulate in battle to save their own lives, should 
be decimated. 

He who gives the order, and those who 
obey are alike traitors, and deserve capital 
punishment 



LXIX. 

There is but one honourable mode of be- 
coming prisoner of war. That is, by being 
taken separately; by which is meant, by 
being cut off entirely, and when we can no 
longer make use of our arms. In this case 
there can be no conditions, for honor can 
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■one. We yield U< in ii 



LXX. 

The conduct of a general in a eonqnercd 
coontTy, in full of difficulties. If aeTere, he 
irritates and increafes the number of hit 
pnemies. If tcDJent. he gives liirth to ei- 
pcctations which only render the abuses and 
vciMtions inseparable from war, the more 
intolerable. A victorious general must 
know Low to emplo]' Krerity, justice, and 
nildncsa by tnnu, if he would alia; sedition 
or jiTBTent it. 
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advantago of the knowledge acquired iu the 
service of his country, to deliver up her 
frontier and her towns to foreigners. This is 
a crime reprobated by every principle of re- 
ligion, morality, and honor. 

LXXII. 

A general in chief, has no right to shelter 
his mistakes in war under cover of his 
sovereign, or of a minister, when these are 
both distant from the scene of operation, 
and must consequently be either ill informed 
or wholly ignorant of the actual state of 
things. 

Hence it follows, that every general is 
culpable who undertakes the execution of a 
plan which he considers faulty. It is his 
duty to represent his reasons, to insist upon 



t 
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and allow himself to be defetled — ought he 
to obey it? No. If the general shonld be able 
to comprehend the meaning or utility of such 
an order, he should execute it, otherwise, he 
should refuse to obey it. 

LXXIII. 

The first qualitication in a general in 
chief, b a cool head — that is, a head which 
receives just impressions, and estimates 
things and objects at their real value. He 
must not allow himself to be elated by good 
news, or depressed by bad. 

The impressions he receives either suc- 
cessively or simultaneously in the course of 
the day, should be so classed as to take up 
only the exact place in his mind which they 
deserve to occupy; since it is upon ja just 
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promptly ; to lay down the most complicated 
movements intelligibly, but in a few words 
and with simplicity ; these are the leading 
qualifications which should distinguish an 
oflker selected for the head of the staff. . 



LXXV. 

A commandant of artiUery should under- 
stand well the general principles of each 
branch of the service, since he is called 
upon to supply arms and ammunition to the 
different corps of which it is composed. His 
correspondence with the commanding offi- 
cers of artillery at the advanced posts, should 
put him in possession of all the movements 
of the army, and the disposition and manage- 
ment of the great park of artillery should 
depend upon this information. 



* 
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LXXVI. 

To reconndtre accurately defiles and 
fords of every description. To provide 
guides that may be depended on. To in- 
terrogate the cure and postmaster. To es- 
tablish rapidly a good understanding with 
the inhabitants. To send out spies. To in- 
tercept public and private letters. To 
translate and anaUze their contents. In a 
word, to be able to answer every question 
of the general in chief when he arrives 
at the head of the army; these are the 
qualities which disting^uish a good general 
of advanced posts. 
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LXXVII. 



Generals in chiaf must be guided by their 
own experience or their genius. Tactics, 
eTolutionsy the duties and knowledge of an 
engineer or artillery officer may be learned 
in treatises, but the science of strategy is 
only to be acquired by experience, and by 
studying the campaigns of all the great 
captains. 

Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, and Frede- 
rick, as well as Alexander, Hannibal and 
Gssar, have all acted upon the same princi- 
ples. These have been — to keep their forces 
united — to leave no weak part unguarded— 
to seize with rapidity on important points. 

Such are the principles which lead to 
victory, and which, by inspiring terror at 
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the reputation of your arms, will at once 
maintain fidelity, and secure subjection. 



LXXVIIL 

Peruse again and again the campaigns of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenne, Eugene, and Frederick. 
Model yourself upon them. This is th« 
only means of becoming a great captain, 
and of acquiring the secret of the art of 
war. Your own genius will be enlightened 
and improved by this study, and you will 
learn to reject all maxims foreign to the 
principles o( these great commanders. 



1 



NOTES 



UPON 



THE MAXIMS 
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NAPOLEON. 



In forming a collection of these maxims 
which have directed the military operations 
of the greatest captain in modem times, my 
object has been, to prove useful to such 
young oflicers as desire to acquire a know- 
ledge of the art of war by studying the 
numerous campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus, 
^Turenne, Frederick, and Napoleon. 

These great men have all been governed 

D 3 
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by the same principles, and it is by applying 
these principles to the perusal of their re- 
spective campaigns, that every military man 
will recognize their wisdom, and make such 
use of them hereafter, as his own particular 
genius shall point out. 

And here, perhaps, my task might have 
been considered finished ; but perceiving how 
incomplete the collection was alone, I have 
endeavoured to supply the deficiency by ha- 
ving recourse for farther illustration to the 
memoirs of Montecuculli, and the instruc- 
tions of Frederick to his generals. The 
analogy of their principles with those of 
Napoleon, has convinced me that the art of 
war is susceptible of two points of view. 
One which relates entirely to the acquire- 
ments and genius of the general, the other 
which refers to matters of detail. 
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The first is the same in all ages, and with 
all nations, whatever be the arms with which 
they fight. Hence it follows, that great 
commanders have been governed by the same 
principles in all times. 

The business of detail on the contrary is 
under the controul of existing circimistances. 
It varies with the character of a people and 
the quality of their arms. 

;i It is with a view to impress the justice of 

this remark, that I have sought for facts in 
different periods of history, to illustrate 
these maxims, and to prove, that nothing is 

l| problematical in war; but that failure and 

success in military operations depend almost 
always on the natural genius and science 
of the chief. 
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NOTES. 



MAXIM T. 



Page 5. The frontiers of states are either large 
rivers or chains of mountains, or deserts. Of all 
these obstacles to the march of an army, the most 
difficult to overcome is the desert; mountidns come 
next, and large rivers occupy the third place. . . . 

Napoleon in his military career, appears 
to have been called upon to surmount every 
species of difficulty peculiar to aggressive 
warfare. 

In Egypt he traversed deserts, and van- 
quished and destroyed the Mamelukes, so 
celebrated for their address and courage. 
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His genius knew how to accommodate itself 
to all the dangers of this distant enterprizc, 
in a conntry ill adapted to supply the wants 
of his troops. 

In the conquest of Italy, he twice crossed 
the Alps by the most difficult passes, and at 
a season which rendered this undertaking 
still more formidable. In three months 
he passed the Pjrrenees, beat and dispersed 
four Spanish armies. In short, from the 
Rhine to the Borysthenes, no natural ob- 
stacle could be found to arrest the rapid 
march of his victorious armv. 



II. 



Page 0. In forioing the plan of a campaign, it is 
csbential to foresee every thing the enemy may 
do, and to be prepared with the necessary means to 
ijattoteract it Flans of campaign may be modified, 
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fd ioflQitum, according to circ^umstances, the graiiu 
of th* general, the diaracter of the troops, and the 
features of the country. 



Sometimes we see a hazardous campaign 
succeed, the plan of which is directly at 
variance with the principles of the art of 
war. But this success depends generally 
on the caprice of fortune, or upon faults 
committed hy the enemy, two things upon 
which a general must never count. Some- 
times the plan of a campaign runs the risk 
of failing at the outset, if opposed by aa 
adversary who acts at first on the defensive, 
and then suddenly seizing t\ke initiative, 
surprizes, by the skilfulness of his ma- 
ncBuvree. Such was the fate of the plan 
laid down by the Aplic council, (or ike 
campaign of 1796, under the command oC 
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Marshal Wurmser. From his great nnme^ 
rical superiority, the Marshal had calculated 
on the entire destruction of the French 
army, by cutting off its retreat. He founded 
his operations on the defensive attitude of 
his adversary, who was posted on the line 
of the Adige, and had to cover the siege of 
Mantua, as well as central and lower Italy. 
Wurmser, supposing the French army 
fixed in the neighbourhood of Mantua, 
divided his force into three corps which 
marched separately, inten^ng to unite at 
that place. Napoleon having penetrated 
the design of the Austrian general felt all 
the advantage to be derived from striking 
the first blow against an army, divided into 
three corps without any relative communi- 
cations'. He hastened therefore to raise 
titt siege of Mantua, assembled th« whole 
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of his forces and by this means became su- 
perior to the imperialists, whose divisions he 
attacked and beat in detail. Thus, Wurmser, 
tdio fancied he had only to march to certain 
Tictory, saw himself compelled after a ten 
days campaign, to retire with the remains 
of his army into the Tyrol, after a loss of 
twenty.fiye thousand men in killed and 
wounded, fifteen thousand prisoners, nine 
stand of colours, and seventy pieces of cannon. 
This proves that .nothing is so difficult as to 
prescribe beforehand to a general the line of 
conduct he shall pursue during the course of 
a campaign. Success must often depend on 
circumstances that cannot be foreseen ; and 
it should be remembered likewise, that 
nothing cramps so much the efforts of 
genius as compelling the head of an army to 
be governed by any vrill but his own. 
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III. 

PRg« 0. An army whirh undertakes the conquest 
of a country has either its two wings resting upon 
neutral territories, or upon great natural obstacles, 
stich as rivers or chains of mountains. It happens 
in some cases that only one wing is so supported, 
and in others that both are exposed. — In the first 

instance 

But in all these cases it is necessary every five or 
six days, to have a strong post or an intrenched 
position upon the line of march .... 

These general principles in the art of 
war were entirely unknown or lost sight of 
in the middle ages. The crusaders, in their 
incursions into Palestine, appear to have had 
no object but to fight and to conquer, so 
little pains did they take to profit by their 
yictories. Hence innumerable armies pe- 
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rished in Syria, without any other advantage, 
than that derived iirom the momentary suc- 
cess obtained by superior numbers. 

It was by the neglect of these principles 
also, that Charles the Twelfth, abandoning 
his line of operation and all communication 
with Sweden, threw himself into the 
Ukraine, and lost the greater part of his 
army by the fatigues of a winter campaign 
in a barren country destitute of resources. 

Defeated at Pultawa, he was reduced to 
seek refuge in Turkey, after crossing the 
Nieper with the remains of his army, di- 
minished to little more than one thousand 
men. 

Gustavus Adolphus was the first who 
brought back the art of war to its true 
principles. His operations in Germany 
were bold, rapid, and well executed. He 
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made success at all times conducive to future 
security, and established his line of opera- 
tion so as to prevent the possibility of any 

interruption in his communications with 
Sweden. His campaigns form a new era 
in the art of war. 

IV. 

Page 8. When the conquest of a oonntry is nn- 
dertaken by two or three armies, which hare each 
their separate line of operation, until they arrive 
at a point fixed upon for their concentration, it' 
should be laid down as a principle, that the junction 
should never take place near the enemy 

In the campaign of 1757, Frederick, 
marching to the conquest of Bohemia with 
two armies, which had each their separate 
line of operation, succeeded notwithstaud- 
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ing, in uniting them in eight of the Dnke 
of Loraine, who covered Prague with the 
imperial army. The success of this march 
however, depended entirely on the inaction of 
the Duke, who at the head of seventy thou- 
sand men, did nothing to prevent the junc- 
tion of the two Prussian armies. 



V. 



Page 9. All wars should be governed by certain 
^Boiples, for every war should hare a definite ob. 
jeet, and be conducted according to the rules of 
art 

It was a saying of Marshal Villars, that 
when war is decided 4Dn, it is necessary 
to have exact information of the number of 
the troops the enemy can bring into the 
field, since it is impossible to lay down any 
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solid plan of offensive or defensive operation 
without an accurate knowledge of what you 
have to expect and fear. When the first 
shot is fired, no one can calculate what will 
be the issue of the war. It is therefore, 
of vast importance to reflect maturely be- 
/ore we begin it. When once however, 
this is decided, the Marshal observes, that 
the boldest and most extended plans are 
generally the wisest and the most success- 
ful. *^ When we are determined upon war, 
he adds, we should carry it on vigorously 
and without trifling." 

VI. 

Page 9. At tlie commencement of a raropaigu, 
to adraneey or not to advance, is a matter for grave 
consideration, but when once the offensive has been 
assumed it must be sustained to the last extremity. 
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Marshal Saxe remarks, that no retreats 
are so favorable as those which are made 
before a languid and tmenterprizing enemy, 
for when he pnrsues with vigour, the re- 
treat soon degenerates into a route. Upon 
this principle it is a great error, says the 
Marsha], to adhere to the proverb which 
recommends us to build a bridge of gold for 
a retreating enemy. No — Follow him up 
with spirit and he is destroyed. 



VII. 



Page 10. An army should be ready every day, 
every night, and at all times of the day and 
night, to oppose all the resistanev of which it is 
capable 

The following maxims, taken from the 
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■MdOAoin of Montoeueulliy appear to me 
well suited to this place, aad eaktilated to 
form a useful commentaiy ob the general 
principles laid down in the {Hreceding obser- 
vations: 



1. 



When war has been once decided on, the 
moment is past for doubts and scruples. On 
the contrary, we are boimd to hope that all 
the evil which may ensue, will not. That 
Providence, or our own wisdom, may avert 
it, or that the want of talent on the part of 
the enemy, may prevent him from benefiting 
by it. The first security for success is to con- 
fer the command on one individual. When 
the authority is divided, opinions are divided 
likewise, and the operations are deprived of 
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that ensemble, which is the first essential to 
Tictory. Besides, when an enterprize is com- 
mon to many, and not confined to a single 
person, it is conducted without vigour, and 
less interest is attached to the result. 

After haying strictly conformed to all 
the rules of war, and satisfied ourselves 
that nothing has heen omitted to ensure 
eventual success, we must then leave the 
issue in the hands of Providence, and re- 
pose ourselves tranquiUy in the decision of 
a higher power. 

Let what will arrive, it is the part of a 

genera] in chief to remain firm and constant 

in his purposes : he must be equally superior 

to elation in prosperity and depression in 

adversity ; for in war, good and bad fortune 

succeed each other by turns, and form the 

ebb and flow of military operations. 

e5 
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2. 



When your own army is strong and inured 
to service, and that of the enemy weak and 
consisting of new levies, or of troops ener- 
vated by long inaction, then you should ex- 
ert every means to bring him to battle. 

If, on the other hand, the adversary has 
the advantage in troops, a decisive combat 
is to be avoided, and you must be content 
to impede his progress, by encamping advan- 
tageously and fortifying favorable passes. 
When armies are nearly equal, it is desii-able 
not to avoid a battle, but only to fight one 
to advantage. For this purpose care should 
hp taken to encamp always in front of the 
enemy, to move when he moves, and occupy 
the heights and advantageous grounds that 
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lie upon his line of march ; to seize upon all 
the buildings and roads adjoining to his camp, 
and post yourself advantageously in the places 
by which he must pass. It is always some- 
thing gained to make him lose time, to 
tffvntrt his designs, or to retard their progress 
and execution. If however, an army is alto- 
gether inferior to that of the enemy, and 
there is no possibility of manoeuvring against 
him with success, then the campaign must 
be abandoned, and the troops must retire 
into the fortresses. 

3. 

The first object of a general in chief in 
the moment of battle, should be to secure 
the flanks of his army. It is true that na- 
tural positions may be found to effect this 
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okject, bat thmt porition* being txtA and 
immoraUe in thutMlTm, they are only ad- 
vantageous to a general who is jw e yai e d to 
wait the shock of the eneny, and not to one 
who marches to the attadc. 

A general can therefore rely only on tUI 
just disposition of his troops^ to enable him 
to repel any attonpt the adYersary may 
make upon the front or flanks» or rear of his 
army. 

If one flank of an army rests upon a 
river, or an impassable ravine, the whole of 
the cavalry should be posted with the other 
wing, in order to envelop the enemy more 
easily by its superiority in numbers. 

If the enemy has his flanks supported by 
woods, light cavalry or infantry should be 
dispatched to attack him in flank or in rear 
during the heat of the battle. If practica- 
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Ue also, an attack should be made upon tke 
baggage to add to his confusion. 

If you desire to beat the enemy's left with 
your right wing, or his right with your left 
wing, the wing with which you attack 
should be reinforced by the Siite of your 
anny. At the same moment the other wing. 
s)iould be refused, and the attacking wing 
brought rapidly forward so as to overwhelm 
the enemy. If the nature of the ground 
admits^ he should be approached by stealth, 
Bfod attacked before he is on his guard. If 
any signs of fear are discoverable in the 
enemy, and which are always to be detected 
by confusion, or disorder in his movements, 
he should be pursued immediately without 
allowing him time to vecover himself It 
is now the cavalry should be brought into 
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action, and manceuvre so as to cnt off his 
artillery and baggage. 



4. 



The order of march should always be 
subservient to the order of battle, which last 
should be arranged before hand. The march 
of an army is always well regulated when 
it is governed by the distance to be accom- 
plished, and by the time required for its 
performance. The front of the column of 
march should be diminished or increased ac- 
cording to the nature of the country, taking 
care that the artillery always proceeds by 
the main road. 

When a river is ia be passed, the artillery 
should be placed in battery upon the bank 
opposite the point of crossing. 
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It b a great advantage, when a river forms 
a sweep or angle, and when a ford is to be 
found near the place where you wish to effect 
a passage. As the construction of the bridge 
proceeds, infantry should be brought ~ to 
cover the workmen by keeping up a fire on 
the opposite bank, but the moment it is 
finished, a corps of infantry and cavalry and 
some field pieces should be pushed across. 
The infantry should entrench itself imme- 
diately at the head of the bridge, and it is 
prudent, moreover, to fortify on the. same side 
of the river, in order to protect the bridge, 
in ease' the enemy should venture an offensive 
movement. 

The advanced guard of an army should 
be always provided with trusty guides and 
with a corps of pioneers. The first to point 
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In order to conceal the movements of an 
army, it is necessary to march by night, 
through woods and vallies, by the most re- 
tired roads and out of reach of all inhabited 
places. No fires should be allowed; and to 
favor the design still more, the troops should 
move by verbal order. Wb.en the object of (^ 
the march is to carry a post, or to succour a 
place that is besieged, the advanced guard 
should march within musket shot of the 
main body, because then you are prepared 
for an immediate attack, and ready to over- 
throw all before you. 

When a march is made to force a pass 
guarded by the enemy, it is desirable to 
make a feint upon one point, while by a 
rapid movement you bring your real attack 
to bear upon another. 
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Aa army regulates its mode of encamp- 
ment arr.or«iing to the greater or less 
W#gr^e of pr^jiution which ckcumstances 
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Tequire. In a friend's country, the troops 
are divided to afford better accommodation 
and supplies. But with the enemy in front, 
an army encamps always in order of battle. 
With this view, it is of the last importance 
to cover one part of the camp as far as prac- 
ticable, by natural defences, such as a river, 
a chain of rocks, or a ravine. Care should 
be taken also, that the camp is not com- 
manded, and that there is no obstacle to a 
free communication between the different 
corps, and which can prevent the troops 
from mutually succouring each other. 

When an army occupies a fixed camp, it is 
necessary to be well supplied with provisions 
and ammunition, or at least that these should 
be within certain reach and easily obtained. 
To ensure this, the line of communication 



^ 
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must be well established, and care taken not 
to leave an enemy's fortress in your rear. 

When an army is established in winter 
quarters, its safety is best secured either by 
fortifying a camp, (for which purpose a spot 
should be selected near a large commercial 
town, or a river affording facility of trans- 
port,) or by distributing it in close canton- 
ments; so that the troops should be near 
together, and capable of affording each other 
mutual support. 

The winter quarters of an army should be 
protected likewise, by constructing small 
covered works on all the lines of approach 
to the cantonments, and by posting advanced 
guards of cavalry to observe the motions of 
the enemy. 
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6. 



A battle is to be sought, when there is 
reason to hope for victory, or when an army 
runs the risk of being ruined without fight- 
ing; also when a besieged place is to be 
relieved, or when you desire to prevent a 
reinforcement from reaching the enemy. 
Battles are useful likewise, when we wish to 
profit by a favorable opportunity which 
offers, to secure a certain advantage ; such 
as seizing upon an undefended point or pass, 
attacking the enemy when he has committed 
a fiault, or when some misunderstanding 
among his generals favors the undertaking. 

If an enemy declines an engagement, he 
may be compelled to it, either by besieging 
a place of importance, or by falling upon 
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him unawares, and when he cannot easily 
effect his retreat. Or, (after pretending to 
retire,) by making a rapid countermarch, 
attacking him vigorously and forcing him to 
action. 

The different circumstances under which 
a battle should be avoided or declined, are, 
when there is greater danger to be appre- 
hended from defeat, than advantage to be 
derived from victory; when you are very 
inferior to your adversary in numbers, and 
are expecting reinforcements ; above all, when 
the enemy is advantageously posted, or when 
he is contributing to his own ruin by some 
inhereiit defect in his position, or by the 
errors and divisions of his generals. 

To gain a battle, each arm must be ad- 
vantageously posted and have the means of 
engaging to its front and flank. The wing» 
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muat be protected by natural obstacles where 
these present themselves, or by having re- 
course when necessary, to the aid of art. 
The troops must be able to assist each 

• 

other without confusion, and care must be 
taken that the broken corps do not fall 
back upon, and overthrow the rest. Above 
all, the intervals between the different bodies 
must be sufficiently small to prevent the 
enemy from penetrating, for in that case 
you would be obliged to employ your 
reserves, and run the risk of being entirely 
overwhelmed. 

Sometimes victory is obtained by creating 
a diversion in the middle of a battle, or even 
by depriving the soldier of all hope of retreat, 
and placing him in a situation where he is 
reduced to the necessity, either to conquer 
or die. At the commencement of a battle, 



soldier with comrage, but if you are we 
posted and your artillery' advantageousl 
placed, then wait for him with determinf 
tion ; remembering always to fight resolutely 
to succour opportunely those who require i 
and never to commit your reserves except i 
the last extremity, and even then, to presen 
some support behind which the broken cor] 
may rally. 

When it is necessary to attack with yoi 
whole force, the battle should commen* 
towards evening, because then, whatev 
be the issue, night will arrive to separa 
the combatants before your troops are e 
hausted. By this means an opportunity 
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During an actibn, the general in chief 
should occupy some spot from whence he 
can, as far as possible, overlook his whole 
army. He should be informed immediately 
of every thing that passes in the different divi- 
sions. He should be ready, in order to render 
success more complete^ to operate with fresh 
troops upon those points where the enemy it 
giving way, and also to reinforce his own 
corps wherever they are inclined to yield. 
When the enemy is beaten, he must pursue 
him instantly, without giving him a moment 
to rally ; m the other hand, if he is himself 
defeated or despairs of victory, he must 
retire betimes in the best possible order. 
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7. 



It shows great talent in a general to bring 
troops who are prepared for action, into col- 
lision with those who are not ; for example, 
fresh troops against those which are ex- 
hausted, brave and disciplined men against 
recruits. He must likewise be ready always 
to fall with hb army upon a weak or de- 
tached corps, to follow the track of the 
enemy, and charge him among defiles before 
he can face about and get in^o position. 

8. 

A position is good when the different 
arms are so placed, as to be engaged with 
advantage, and without any remaining un- 
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employed. . If you are superior in cavalry, 
positions are to be sought in plains and open 
ground. If in infantry, in an enclosed and 
covered country. If inferior in numbers, in, 
confined and narrow places, if superior, in a 
spacious and extensive field. With a very 
inferior army, a difficult pass must be selected 
to occupy and fortify. . 

9. 

In order 'to obtain every possible advan- 
tage firom a diversion, we should ascertain 
first, that the country in which it is to be 
created, is easily penetrated. A diversion 
should be made vigorously and on those 
points where it is calculated to do the greatest 
mischief to the enemy. 
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10. 

To make war with success, the following 
principles should never be departed from : 

To be superior to your enemy in num- 
bers, as well as in maraU^^io fight battles 
in order to spread tenor in the country-.* 
to divide your army into as ma^y corps as 
may be effected without risk, in order to 
undertake several objects at the same time 
—to treat well those who yield, to ill treat 
tlioee who resist— to secure your rear, and 
occupy and strengthen yourself at the outset 
in some post which shall serve as a central 
base point for the support of your future 
movements — to make yourself master cf the 
great rivers and principal pastes, and to 
establish your lino of communication by 
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getting possession of the fortresses by laying 
siege to them, and of the open country, by 
giving battle ; for it is vain to expect that 
conquests are to be atchieved without com- 
bats, although when the victory is won 
they will be best maintained by uniting 
mildness with valour. 

VIII. 

Page 12. A general in chief should ask himself 
several times in the day, what! if the enemy were to 
appear now i;D my front, or on my right, or my left ! 

In the campaign of 1758, the position of 
the Prussian army at Hohen Kirk, being 
commanded by the batteries of the enemy 
who occupied all the heights, was eminently 
defective. Notwithstanding, Frederick who 
saw his rear menaced by the corps of Lau- 
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don, remained six days in his camp without 
seeking to correct its position. It would 
seem indeed that he was ignorant of his real 
danger, for marshal Daun having manoenrred 
during the night in order to attack at day- 
break, surprized the Prussians in their lines 
before they were able to defend themselves, 
and by this means surrounded them com- 
pletely. 

Frederick succeeded, however, in effecting 
his retreat with regularity, but not without 
the loss of ten thousand men, many general 
officers, and almost all his artillery. 

If Marshal Daun had followed up his 
victory with greater boldness, the king of 
Prussia would never have been able to rally 
his army. On this occasion Frederick's 
good fortune balanced his imprudence. 

Marshal Saxe remarks, that there is more 
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talent than is dreamt of in Uad digpofitions, 
if we possess the art of converting them in- 
to good ones, when the favorable moment 
arrives. Nothing astonishes the enemy so 
muck as this manoBuvre. He has counted 
upon something. All his arrangements have 
been founded upon it accordingly — and at 
the moment of attack, it escapes him ! ** I 
must repeat, says the marshal, there is no« 
thing that so completely disconcerts an 
enemy as this, or engages him to commit so 
many errors ; for it follows, that if he does 
not change his dispositions, he is beaten; and 
if he does change them,^in presence of his 
adversary, he is equally undone.'* 

It seems to me, however, that a general 
who should rest the success, of a battle upon 
such a principle, would bo more hkely to 
lose than to gain by it; for if he had to 
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deal with a skilful adversary and an alert tac- 
tician, the-: latter would find time to take 
advantage of the previous bad dispositions 
before he would be able to remedy them. 



IX. 

Page 12. The strength of an army, like the 
power in mechanics, is estimated by mnltipliring 
the mass by the rapidity 

Rapidity, says Montecuculli, is of im- 
portance in concealing the movements of 
an army, because it leaves no time to di- 
vulge the intention of its chief. It is 
therefore an advantage to attack the enemy 
unexpectedly, to take him off his g^ard, to 
surprize hii% and let him feel the thunder 
before he sees the flash. But if too great 
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celerity exhausts your troops, while on the 
other hand, delay deprives you of the &vor- 
able momenty you must weigh the advan- 
tage against the disadvantage, and choose 
between. Marshal Villars observes, that 

• 

w WW everything depends upon being able 
to deceive the eneny, and having once 
gained this point» in never aUowing him 
time to recover himself. Villars has united 
practice to precept His bold and rapid 
marches were almost always crowned with 
success. It was the opinion of Frederick 
that all wars should be short and rapid; 
because a long war insensibly relaxes disci* 
pline, depopulates the state, and exhausts 
its resources. 
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X. 



Page IS. When an army is inferior in number, 
inferior in cavalry, and in artillery, it is essential 
to avoid a general action 

The campaign of 1814 in Franee waa 
Bkiifxilly executed upon these j^rinciples. 
Napoleon, with an army inferior in nuniber, 
an army discouraged by the disastrous re- 
treats of Moscow and of Leipzig, and still 
more by the presence of the enemy in the 
French territory, contrived notwithstand- 
ing, to supply his vast inequality of force 
by the rapidity and combination of his move- 
ments. By the success obtained at Champ- 
aubert, Montmirail, Montereau, and Rheims, 
he had already begun to restore the morale 
of the French army. The niunerous re- 
cruits of which it was composecT, had al- 
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ready acquired that steadiness, of which the 
^old regiments afforded them an example, 
when the capture of Paris and the astonish- 
ing revolution it produced, compelled Napo- 
leon to lay down his arms. 

But ihifl consequence resulted rather from 
the force of circumstances than from any 
absolute necessity; for Napoleon by carry- 
ing his army to the other side of the Loire 
m^ht easily have formed a junction with 
the armies of the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
have re-appeared on the field of battle, 
at the head of a hundred thousand men. 
Such a force would have amply sufficed to 
re-establish the chances of war in his favor, 
more especially as the armies of the allied 
sovereigns were obliged to manoeuvre upon 
the French territory with all the strong 
places of Italy and France in their rear. 
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XI. 

Pafe 1& To act upon lines far remored from 
eaeh other and without communication, is to eom. 
mit a fault, wliich always giree birth to % •aeond. 
The detached column has only its orders for tiM trst 
day. Its operations on the following day depend 
upon what may liave happened to the main body. 
Thus the column on any sudden emergency, either 
. loses time in waiting for orders, or acts without 
them, and at hasard. 

The Austrian army, commanded by Field 
Marshal Alvinzi, was divided into two 
corps, destined to act independently, till 
they should accomplish their junction before 
Mantua. The first of these corps, consist- 
ing of forty-five thousand men, was under 
the orders of Alvinzi, It was to debouch 
by Monte Baldo, upon the positions occupied 
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by the French army on the Adige. The se- 
cond corps, commanded by General Prov^ra, 
was destined to act upon the lower Adige, 
and to raise the blockade of Mantua. Na- 
polaoDy informed of the eneroy*8 movements, 
but not entirely comprehending his projects, 
confined himself to concentrating his masses 
and giving orders to the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to manoduvro. In 
the meantime fresh information satisfied the 
general in chief of the French army, that 
the corps which had debouched by La 
Coronna, over Monte Baldo, was endeavour- 
ing to form a junction with its cavalry and 
artillery; both which, having crossed the 
Adige at Dolce, were directing their march 
upon the plateau of Rivoli, by the great 
road leading by Incanole. 

Napoleon immediately foresaw, that by 

G 
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having possession of the plateau, he should 
he able to prevent this junction, and obtain 
all the advantages of the initiative. He 
accordingly put his troops in motion, and at 
two o*clock in the morning occupied (hat 
important position. Once master of the 
point fixed upon for the junction of the 
Austrian columns, success followed all his 
dispositions. He repulsed every attack, 
made seven thousand prisoners, and took 
several standards, and twelve pieces of 
cannon. At two o'clock in the afternoon, 
the battle of Rivoli was already gained, 
when Napoleon learning that general Pro- 
ves had passed the Adige at Anghiari, and 
Was directing his march upon Mantua, left 
to his generals the chai^ge of following up 
the retreat of Alvinzi, and placed himself at 
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the head of a division for the purpose of 
defeating the designs of Provera. 

By a rapid march, he again succeeded in 
the initiatory movement, and in preventing 
the garrison of Mantua from uniting its 
force with the relieving army. The corps 
chsiged with the bloclLade, eager to dis- 
tinguish itself under the eyes of the con- 
queror of Rivoli, compelled the garrison to 
retire into the plaoe^ while the division of 
Victor, forgetful of the fatigues of a forced 
march attacked the relieving army in 
front. At this moment a sortie from the 
lines of St. 6eorge» took him in flank, and 
the corps of Augereaa which had followed 
the march of the Austrian general, attacked 
him in rear. Provera, surrounded on all 
sides, capitulated. The result of these two 
battles cost the Austrians three thousand 
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men in killed and wounded, twenty-two 
thousand prisoners, twenty-four standards, 
and forty-six pieces of cannon. 



XII. 

Page 15. An army shoold have only one line of 
operaUon. Thia should be preserved with care, 
and only abandoned in the last extremity. 

The line of communication, says Mon- 
tecucuUi, must be certain and well esta- 
blished, for every army that acts from a 
distant base, and is not careful to keep this 
line perfectly open, marches upon a preci- 
pice* It moves to certain ruin, as may be 
seen by an infinity of examples. In fact, if 
the road by which provisions, ammunition, 
and reinforcements are to be brought up, is 
not entirely secured : if the magazines, the 
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Jiospitalsy tho depto of arms, and the places 
of supply are not fixed, and commodiously 
situated, not only the anny cannot keep the 
field, but it will be exposed to the greatest 
dangers. 

XIIL 

Page 15. The distances which may be allowed be. 
tween the divisioiu of an army on the march, must 
depend on the localities, or circumstances, and on 
the object in view. 

When an army moves at a distance from 
tho enemy, the columns may be disposed 
along the road so as to favour the artillery 
and baggage. But when it is marching 
into action, the different corps must be 
formed in close columns in order of battle. 
Tho genorab must take care that the heads 
■of the columns which are to attack together. 
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do not outstep each other, and that in ap- 
proaching the field of action, they preserve 
the relative ilitervals required for deploy- 
ment. 

The marches that are made preparatory 
to a hatUe, require, says Frederick, the 
greatest precaution. With this view he 
recommends his generals to he particularly 
on their guard, and to reconnoitre the ground 
at successive distances^ in order to secure the 
initiative hy occupying those positions most 
calculated Ui favour an attack. On a re- 
treat, it is the opinion of many generals 
that an army should concentrate its forces, 
and march in close columns if it is still 
strong enough to resume the offensive ; for 
by this means it is easy to form the line 
when a favourable opportunity presents 
itself either for holding the enemy in check, 
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or for attacking him if he is not in a 
situation to accept battle. 

Such was Moreau's retraat after the pas- 
sage of the Adda by tho Anstro Russiaa 
army. The fVench general after having 
covered the eracuation of Mihm, took up a 
position between the Po and the Tenaro. 

Hie camp rested upon Alexandria and 
Valentia, two capital fortresses, and had the 
advantage of covering the roads to Turin 
and Savona, by l^hich he could effect his 
retreat in case he was unable to accomplish 
a junction with the corps d^armee of 
Macdonaldy who had been ordered to quit 
the kingdom of Naples, and hasten his 
march into Tuscany. 

Forced to abandon this position in con- 
sequence of the insurrection in Piedmont 
and Tuscany, Moreau retired upon Asti, 
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where he learned that his communication 
with the river of Genoa, had just been cut 
off by the capture of Ceva. After several 
ineffectual attempts to re*take this place, 
he saw that his only safety depended upon 
throwing himself into the mountains. 

To effect this object, he directed the 
whole of his battering train, and heavy 
baggage by the Col de Fenestrelle upon 
France; then opening himself a way over 
the St. Bernard, he gained Loano with his 
light artillery and the small proportion of 
field equipment he had been able to pre* 
serve. 

By thb skilful movement, he not only 
retained his communications with France, 
but was enabled to observe the motions of 
the army from Naples, and to facilitate his 
junction with it by directing the whole of 
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his force upon the points necessary for that 
purpose. 

Maodonald in the meantime, whose only 
chance of success depended on concentrating 
his little army, neglected thb precaution, 
and was beaten in three successive actions 
at the Trebia. 

By this retardment of his march, he 

rendered all Moreau's measures to unite the 

two armies in the plains of the Po useless, 

and his retreat after his brilliant but fruitless 

efforts at the Trebia, defeated the other dbpo- 

sitions also which the former had made to 

come to his support. After all, however, 

the inactivity of Marshal Souwarrow enabled 

the French general to accomplish his junction 

with the remains of the army from Naples. 

Moreau then concentrated his whole force 

upon the Apennines, and placed himself in a 

o 5 
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ttHatum to defend ihe inqKirtaiit pontioiiB 
of Liguria, until the chances of war ahmdd 
afford him an opportOBity of iiwiimii i y the 



When after a dediiye hatHe, ananny has 
lest its artillery and eqn^pments, and is con- 
sequently no longer in a state to resume the 
offensive, or even to arrest the pursuit of 
the enemy, it would seem most desirable to 
divide what remains into several corps, and 
order them to march hy separate and distant 
routes upon the base of operation, and throw 
themselves into the for tras s es . This is the 
only means of safety, for the enemy un- 
certain as to the precise direction taken by 
the vanquished army, is ignorant in the 
first instance which coips to pmsue, and it 
is in this moment of indecision that a march 
is gained upoa him. Besides the move- 
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ments of a small body being so much easier 
than those of a hrgear one, these separate 
lines of march are all in favour of a re- 
treating army. 

XIV. 

Page 15. Among mountains, a great number of 
positions are always to be found, very strong in 
themselves, and which it is dangerous to attack. 
The science of this mode of warfare consists in oc- 
cupying camps on the flanks, or in the rear of the 
enemy 

During the campaign of 1793, in the 
Aiaritime Alps, the French army imder the 
orders of general Brun^t, did all in its 
power to get possession of the camps at 
Bans and at Fourches, by an attack in 
front. But these useless efforts senr«d 
only to increwe the courage of the Pie4- 
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numtete, and to destroj Hie eliU of tlie 
grenadiera of Uie repaUkam anny. The 
maiMniTret bj wbich Napdeon, witlKmt 
fighting, compelled the enemy to e¥aenate 
these positions in 1796, suffice to estSr- 
blish the truth of these prrndples, and to 
prore how much success in war depends 
npon the genius of the general, as well as on 
the courage of the soldier. 

XV. 

Page 16. The first considention witk a general 
who oilers battle, should be the glory and honour of 
his arms. The safety and preaenration of his men 
is only the second 

In 1645, the French anny under the 
orders of the prince of Cond^, was on the 
march to lay siege to Nordltngen, when it 
was discovered that Count Merci who com- 
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maaded the Bavarians, had foreseen thb 
intention, and had entrenched himself in a 
strong position which defended Nordlingen 
at the same time that it covered Donawerth. 
Notwithstanding the fisivourahle position 
of the enemy, Conde ordered the attack. 
The combat was terrible. All the infimtry in 
the centre and on the right, after being suc- 
cessively engaged, was routed and dispersed, 
in spite of the efforts of the cavalry and the 
reserve, which were likewise carried away 
with the fugitives. The battle was lost 
Cond6 in despair, having no longer either 
centre or right to depend upon, directed his 
march to the left where Turenne was still 
engaged. This perseverance reanimated 
the ardour of the troops. Thoy broke the 
right wing of the enemy, and Turenne by 
a change of front, returned to the attack 



« 
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upon his centre— Night too, fovonred the 
boldnete of Cond^ An entire corps of 
BaYariant fencying themselves eat off, hud 
down their arms, and the obstinacy of the 
French general in this stmggle for victory, 
was repaid by possession of the field of 
battle, together with a great number of pri- 
soners, and almost all the enemy's artillery. 
The Bavarian army beat a retreat, and the 
next day Nordlingen capitulated. 

XVI. 

Page 17. It is an approved maxim in war, never 
to do what the enemy vHshes you to do, for this 
rtason alone, beoame he withet it A field of 
battle therefore, whieh he has pseviously studied 
and reconnoitered should be avoided 

It was without due regard to this princi- 
ple^ that Marshal Villeroi on assuming the 
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command of the anny of Italy 'during the 
campaign of 1701, attacked with unwarran- 
table presumption, Prince Eugene of Savoy 
in his entrenched position of Chiari, on the 
Oglio. The French generals, Catinat 
among the rest, considered the post unas^ 
sailable, but Villeroi insbted, and the result 
of this otherwise unimportant battle was the 
loss of the ilite of the French army. It 
would have been greater still, but for 
Catinat*s exertions. 

It was by neglecting the same principle, 
that the Prince of Conde, in the campaign 
of 1644, failed in all his attacks upon the 
entrenched position of the Bavarian army.- 
The Count Merci who commanded the 
latter, had drawn up his cavalry skilfully 
upon the plain, resting upon Freybeig, 
while his infantry occupied the mountain. 
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and after mancBUvring across both Cas- 
tilles, finished it in the kingdoms cf Va-> 
lenda and Murcia. The Duke of Berwick 
encamped his army eighty-five times, and 
although the campaign passed without a 
general action, he took about ten thou- 
sand prisoners from the enemy. Marshal 
Turenne also made a fine campaign of 
manoeuvre against the Count Montecuculli, 
in 1675. 

The imperial army having made its dis- 
positions to pass the Rhine at Strasbuig, 
Turenne used all diligence, and throwing a 
bridge over the river near the village of 
Ottenheim, three leagues below Strasburg, 
he crossed with the French army and en- 
camped close to the Uttle town of Velstet 
which he occupied. This position covered 
the bridge of Strasburg, so that by this 
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■aBONEvre Taremie dcpriTed the enemy of 
all apfroodi to diai dtj. 

Upon QoBf MaBtecacalli made a move- 
■MOt with hk whole anny, thraatening^ the 
hridge at Otteoheiaiy by which the Frendi 
reeehred their proYisioBs horn upper Alsace. 

As ioon ae Tnrauie duoorered the design 
of the enemy, he made a rapid march with 
his whde force npon the Tillage ci Al- 
tenheim. This intermediate positian be^ 
tween the two bridges whidi he widied to 
preserre, gave him the adYantage of bdng 
aUe to snocour dther of these poets before 
theenemy had time tocarry them. Monte- 
cncolli seeing that any soocessfol attack 
iqion the bridges was not to be expected, 
resolved to pass the Rhine below Strasborg, 
and with this Tiew returned to his first 
position at Offsnlnirg. Marshal Torenne, 
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who followed all the ttoTemouU of the 
Austrian army» brought back hie amy ako 
to Viletet. 

In the meantime^ thb attempt of the 
•aemy having convinced the French general 
of the danger to which his bridge had ex- 
posed him, removed it nearer to that of 
Strasburg, in order to diminish the extent 
of ground he had to defend. 

Montecuculli having commanded the ma- 
gistrates of Strasburg to coUect materiab for 
a bridge, moved to Schenheim to receive 
them, but Turenne again defeated bb pro- 
jects by taking a position at Freistett, where 
he occupied the blands of the Rliine, and 
immediately constructed a stockade. 

Thus it was, that during the whole of 
this campaign, Turenne succeeded in gaining 
the initiative of the enemy, and obliginir 
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him to follow his movements. He suc- 
ceeded also by a rapid march in cutting off 
Montecuculli from the town of Offenburg, 
from whence he drew his supplies, and would 

no doubt have prevented the Austrian gene- 
ral from effecting his junction with the 
corps of Caprara, had not a cannon shot 
terminated this great man's Ufe. 

XVIIL 

Page 1& A general of ordinary talent, occupying 
a bad position, and surprized by a superior force, 
seeks liis safety in retreat ; bat a great captain sup- 
plies all defidendes by his courage, and imposing 
upon the enemy with a confident firont, marches 
boldly to battle 

In 1653, Marshal Turenne was surprized 
by the Prince of Cond6, in a position in 
which his army was completely compro- 
mised. He had the power indeed, by an 
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immeiliate retreat, of covering himself by 
the Somme, which he possessed the means 
of crossing at Peronne, and from whence he 
was distant only half a league, but fearing 
the influence of this retrogade movement 
on the morale of his army, Turenne ba- 
lanced all disadvantages by his courage, and 
marched boldly to meet the enemy with 
very inferior forces. After marching a 
league, he found an advantageous position 
where he made every disposition for a battle. ■ 
It was three o'clock in the afternoon, but 
the Spaniards exhausted with fatigue, hesi- 
tated to attack him, and Turenne having 
covered himself with entrenchments during 
the night, the enemy no longer dared to 
risk a general action, and broke up hb 
camp. 
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XIX. 



Page 19. The transition from the elr^nmfw to the 
offensive, is one of the most delicate operations in 



It 18 by studying the first ctanpaign of 
Napoleon in Italy, that we learn what 
genius and boldness may effect in passing 
with an army from the defensive to the 
offensive. The army of the allies, com- 
manded by general Beaulieu, was provided 
with every means that could render it formi- 
dable. Its force amounted to eighty thou- 
sand men, and two hundred pieces of cannon. 
The French army on the contrary could 
mmiber scarcely thirty thousand men under 
arms, and thirty pieces of cannon. For 
some time there had been no issue of meat, 
and even the bread was irregularly supplied. 
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The infantry was ill clotlied, the cavalry 
wretchedly mounted. All the draft horsei 
had perished from want, so that the service 
of the artillery was performed hy mules. 
To remedy these evils, large dishursements 
were necessary, and such was the state of 
the finances, that the government had only 
been able to furnish two thousand louis for 
the opening of the campaign. The French 
furmy could not possibly exist in thb state. 
To advance or to retreat was absolutely 
necessary. Aware of the advantage of 
surprizing the enemy at the very outset of 
the campaign by some decisive blow, Napo- 
leon prepared for it by re-casting the morak 
of his army* 

In a proclamation full of eneigy, he 
reminded them that an ignoble death alone 
remained for them, if they continued on the 
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defensive ; tliat they had nothing to expect 
from France, but every thing to hope from 
victory. « Abundance courts you in the 
fertile plains of Italy, said he, are you defi- 
cient, soldiers, in constancy or in courage ?" 
Profiting by the moment of enthusiasm 
which he had inspired. Napoleon concen- 
trated his forces in order to fall with his 
whole weight on the different corps of 
the enemy. Immediately afterwards the 
batUes of Montenotte, Milesimo,, and 
Mondovi, added fresh confidence to the 
high opinion already entertained by the sol- 
dier for his chief, and tluit army which only 
a few days ago was encamped amid barren 
rocks, and consumed by famine, already as- 
pired to the conquest of Italy. In one 
month after the opening of the campaign. 
Napoleon had terminated the war with the 
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king of Sardinia, and conquered the Mila- 
nese. Rich cantonments soon dispelled from 
the recollection of the French soldier, the 
misery and fktigne attendant npon this rapid 
march, while a vigilant administration of 
the resources of the country reorgani:^ the 
nuUerid of the French army, and created 
the means necessary for the attainment of 
future success. 

XX. 

Page 20. It may be laid down as a principle, 

that the line of operation should not be abandoned. 

But it is one of the meet skilful manoeavres in war 

to know how to dumge it, when drciunstaneea 

authorixe or render this necessary 

Frederick sometimes changed his line of 
operation in the middle of a campaign ; but 
he was enabled to do this, because he was 
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manoeuvring at that time in the centre of 
Germany, an abundant country, capable of 
supplying all the wants of his army in case 
his communications with Prussia were inter- 
cepted. 

Marshal Turenne, in the campaign of 
1746, gave up his line of communication 
to the allies in the same manner, but like 
Frederick, he was carrying on the war at 
this time in the centre of Germany, and 
having fallen with his whole forces upon 
Rain, he took the precaution of securing to 
himself a depdt upon which to establish his. 
base of operation. 

By a series of manoBuvres, marked alike 
by audacity and genius, he subsequently 
compelled the imperial army to abandon its 
magazines, and retire into Austria for winter 
quarters. 
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But these are examples which it appears 
to me should only be imitated, when we 
have taken full measure of the capacity 
of our adversary, and above all, when we see 
no reason to apprehend an insurrection in 
the country, to which we transfer the theatre 
of war. 



XXI. 

Page 21. When an army carries with it a batter, 
ing train, or lai^e conyoys of sick and wounded, it 
cluinot march by too short a line upon its depdts. 

It is above all in mountainous countries, 
and in those interspersed with woods and 
marshes, that it is of importance to observe 
this maxim ;— for the convoys and means of 
transport being frequently embarrassed in 
defiles, an enemy by manoeuvring, may easily 
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dbpene the escorts, or make even a success- 
fiil attack upon the whole army, when it is 
obliged, from the nature of the country, to 
mardi in an extended column. 



XXIL 

Pa^ 81. The art of encamping in a position, is 
the same as forming the line for battle in that 
position. To this end the artillery should be adrao* 
tageonsly plaeed 

Frederick has remarked, that in order to 
be assured that your camp is well placed, 
you should see, if by making a small move- 
ment you can oblige the enemy to make a 
gpreater ; — or if, after having forced him to 
retrogade one march, you can compel him to 
fiill bock another. 

In defensive war, all camps should be 
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entrenched in the front and wings of the 
position they occupy, and care should be 
taken that the rear is left perfectly open. 
If you are threatened with being turned, 
arrangements should be made beforehand for 
taking up a more distant position, and you 
should profit by any disorder in the enemy's 
line of march, to make an attempt upon 
his artillery or baggage. 



XXIIL 

Page 21. 'When you are oocapying a position 
which the enemy threatens to sorroimd, collect all 
yoor strength Immediately, and menace Atmwithaa 
offensiTe moTement •....: 

This was the manoBUvre practised by 

general Desaiz, in 1798, near Radstadt He 

H 3 
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made up for inferiority in numbers by auda- 
city» and maintained himself the whole 
day in position in spite of the vigorous 
attacks of the Archduke Charles. At 
night he effected his retreat in good order, 
and took up a position in the rear. 

It was in accordance also with this prin- 
ciple, in the same campaign, that general 
Moreau gave battle at Bibexach, to secure 
his retreat by the passes of the Black 
Mountams. A few days after, he fought at 
Schliengen with the same object Placed 
in a good defensive position he menaced 
the Archduke Charles by a sudden return 
to the offensive, while hb artillery and bag- 
gage were passing the Rhine by the bridge 
of Huningen, and he was making all the 
necessary dispositions for retiring behind 
that river himself. 
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Here, however, I would observe that 
the execution of such offensive demonstra- 
tions should be deferred always till towards 
the evening, in order that yon may not be 
compromised by engaging too early in a 
combat which you cannot long mMi^^ftwi 
with success. 

Night, and the uncertainty of the enemy 
after an affair of this kind, will always fla- 
vor your retreat if it is judged necessary; 
but with a view to mask the operation more 
effectually, fires should be lighted all along 
the lines to deceive the enemy, and prevent 
him from discovering this retrogade move- 
ment» for in a retreat it is a great advantage 
to gain a march upon your advenntry. 
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XXIV. 

Page 23. Nerer lose right of this maxim, that 
you should establish your caatomnents at the most 
distant and best protected point from the oiemy, 
capMdally when a surprise is po^ble. .... 

In the campaign of 1645, Marahal Tu- 
jwnne lost the battle of Marienthal, by ne- 
glecting this principle, for if, instead of reas- 
•embling his divisions at Erbsthausen, he had 
rallied his troops at Mergentheim behind 
the Tauber, his army would hare been 
much sooner re-united> and Count Merd 
in place of finding only three thousand men 
to fight at Erbsthausen, (of which he was 
well informed) would have had the whole 
French army to attack in a position covered 
by a river. 
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Some one haying indiscreetly asked Vis- 
oonnt Tnrenne, how he had lost the battle 
of BiIariemthaL « By my own fanlty" replied 
the Marshal, «but,** added he^ <<when a 
man has committed no fatilts in war, he 
can only have made it a short time." 

XXV. 

Page SSL IVIien two smiessre in order of battle, 
had the one has to retire oyer abridge wliile the 
other has the drcomferenee of the drde open, all 
the adTantages are in laTor (tf the latter. 

This was the pontion of ihe French ar- 
my at the famous battle of Leipeig, which 
terminated the campaign of 1818 so fatally 
for Napoleon; for the battle of Hanan was 
of no conseipience comparatively in the des- 
perate situation of that army. 
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It strikes me, that in a situatitti like that 
of the fVench army preTious to the battle 
of Leipsig, a general should neiwr calcu- 
late upon any of tboee lucky chances which 
may arise out of a return to the offensivey 
but that he should rather adopt every possi- 
ble means to secure his retreat — With this 
view he should immediately cover himself 
with good entrenchments, to enable him to 
repel with inferior numbers the attads of 
the enemy, while his own equipments are 
crossing the river. As &st as the troops 
reach the other- side, they shoidd occupy 
positions to protedt the passage of the 
rear guard, and this last should be covered 
by a Tete de potU as soon as the army breaks 
up its camp. During the wan of the Revo- 
lution too little regard was paid to entrench^ 
DMBtB, and it is for this reason, we have 
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seen lai^ armies dispersed after a ungle re- 
Terse, and the fate of nations compromised 
by the issue of one battle. 

XXVI. 

Page 23. It is contrary to all principle to malce 
corps which have no communication act separately, 
against a central force whose communications are 
open. 

The Austrians lost the battle of Hohen- 
linden by neglecting this principle. The 
imperial army under the orders of the Arch- 
duke John was divided into four columns 
which had to march through an immense 
forest, previous to their junction in the plain 
of Anzing, ^here they intended to surprize 
the French. But these different corps hav* 
ing no direct communication, found them- 
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selves compelled to engage separately with 
an enemy who had taken the precantion of 
concentrating his masses, and who could 
move them with facility in a country with 
which he had been long previously ac- 
quainted. 

Thus the Austrian army, enclosed in the 
defiles of the forest with its whole train of 
artillery and baggage, was attacked in its 
flanks and rear, and the Archduke John 
was only enabled to rally his dispersed and 
shattered divisions under cover of the night. 
The trophies obtained by the French army 
on this day were immense. 

They consisted of eleven thousand prison- 
ers, one hundred pieces of cannon, several 
stand of colours, and all the baggage of the 
enmny. 

9he battle of Hohenlinden decided the 
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fate of the campaign of 1800, and his bril- 
liant and well-merited success placed Mo- 
rean in the rank of the first general of 
the age. 

XXVII. 

Pafe S3. "Wliea an army ^ driven from a posU 
(ion, the rrtreating colamns shonld rally always snf- 
fideotly in the rear to prevent the enemy's inter, 
ference with this ol(|ect 

One great advantage which results from 
rallying your columns on a point hr re- 
moved from the field of battle, or from the 
position previously occupied, is that the 
enemy is left in uncertainty of the direction 
you mean to take. 

If he divides his force to pursue you 
he exposes himself to see his detachments 
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beaten in detail, especially if you have ex- 
erted all due diligence, and have effected 
the junction of your troops in sufficient 
time to get between bis columns and dis- 
perse them one after the other. 

It was by a manoBuvre of this kind in 
the campaign of Italy in ^799, that Gene- 
ral Melas gained^ the battle of Genola. 

General Championet commanded the 

f ranch army, and endeavoured to cut off 

the communication of the Austrians with 

Turin, by employing corps which mancBurred 

separately to get into their rear. Melas 

who divined his project, made a retrogade 

march, by which he persuaded his adversary 

he was in full retreat, alUiough the real object 

of his movement was to concentrate his 

'fbroes at the point fixed for the junction of 

the different detaclunents of the French 
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trmy, and which he beat and dispened one 
ader another by his great superiority in 
numbers. The result of this manoeuTre in 
which the Austrian general displayed yigour, 
decision, and coi^ <f auU^ secured to him 
the peaceable possession of Piedmont. 

It was also by the neglect of this princi- 
ple that General Beaulieu, who commanded 
the Anstro- Sardinian army in the campaign 
of 1796, lost the battle of Milesimo after 
that of Montenotte. 

His object, in endeavouring to rally his 
different corps upon JVIilesimo, was to co- 
ver the high roads of Turin and Milan ; 
but Napoleon, aware of the advantages 
arising from the ardour of troops embold- 
ened by recent success, attacked him before 
he could assemble his divisions, and by a 
series of skilful manoeuvres succeeded in se- 



I 
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jmrating the conlbined armies. They retired 
in the greatest disorder — the One by the 
road of Milan, the other by that of Turin. 

icxviii. 

Page 24. No force should be detached on the ere 
of a battle, because ai&irs may change during the 
night, either by the retreat of the enemy, or by 
the arrival of large reinforcements which might 
enable him to resume the offensive, and render 
your premature dispositions disastrous 

In 1796 the army of the Sambre and the 
Meuse, commanded by General Jonrdan, 
effected a retreat which was rendered still 
more difficult by the loss of his line of com- 
munication. Seeing, however, the forces 
of the Archduke Charles disseminated, 
Jourdan, in order to accomplish his retreat 
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upon Frankfort, resolved to open himself a 
way by Wurtzburg, where there were at that 
moment only two divisions of the Austrian 
army. This movement would have been at- 
tended with success, if the French general, 
believing he had simply these two divisions to 
contend with, had not committed the error 
of separating himself from the corps of Le 
Fevre, which he left at Schweinfurt to 
cover the only direct communication of the 
army .with its base of operation. 

The commission of this fault at the out- 
set, added to some slowness in the march 
of the French general, secured the victory 
to the Archduke, who hastened to concen- 
trate his forces. 

The arrival of the two divisions also of 
Kray and Wartesleben during the battle, 
enabled him to oppose fifty thousand men 
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to the French army, which scarcely num- 
bered thirty thousand combatants. This 
hist was consequently beaten and obliged to 
continue its retreat by the mountains of 
Fuldesy where the badness of the roads 
could be equalled only by the difficulty of 
the country. 

The division of Le Fevre amounting to 
fourteen thousand men, would, in all pro- 
bability, have turned the scale in favor of 
Jourdan, had this last not unfortunately 
conceived that two divisions only were op- 
posing his passage to Wurtzbuig. 

XXIX. 

Page 224. Whtin yon hare resolved to fight a 
battle, collect your whole strength. Dispense with 
nothing. A tingle battalion sometimes decides the 
day. 
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I think it here desirable to observe, that 
it is prudent before a battle to fix upon some 
point in rear of the reserve for the junction 
of the different detachments; for, if from 
unforeseen circumstances, these detachments 
should be prevented from joining before the 
action has commenced, they would be ex- 
posed, in case a retrogade movement should 
have been found necessary, to the masses 
of the en0uy. It is desirable also to keep 
the enemy in ignorance of these reinforce- 
ments, in order to employ them with greater 
effect. A seasonable reinforcement, says 
Frederick, renders the success of a battle 
certain, because the enemy will always ima- 
gine it stronger than it is, and lose courage 
accordingly. 
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XXX. 

Page 25. Nothing is so rash, and so contrary to 
principle, as to make a flank march before an anny 
in position; especially when this army ocenpies 
heights at the foot of whidi y <m are forced to defile. 

It was by a neglect of this priqdiple thai 
Frederick was beaten at Kollin in the first 
campaign of 1757. Notwithstandbg pro- 
digies of valour, the Prussians lost fifteen 
thousand men and a great portion of tbdr 
artillery, while the loss of the Austrians 
did not exceed five thousand men. The 
consequence of this battle was more unfor- 
tunate still, since it obliged the king of 
Prussia to raise the siege of Prague and to 
evacuate Bohemia. 
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It was also by making a flank march 
before the Prussian army, that the French 
lost the disgraceful battle of Rosbach. 

This imprudent movement was still more 
to be reprehended, because the Prince de 
Soubise^ who commanded the French army, 
had carried his indiscretion so jfar, as to ma^ 
ftOBUVre, without either advanced guards or 
flanking corps in presence of the enemy. 
The result was, that his army, consisting of 
fifty thousand men, was beaten by six bat- 
talions and thirty squadrons. The French 
lost seven thousand men, twenty-seven 
standards, and a great number of cannon. 
The Prussians had only three hundred 
men, hors de combat 

Thus by having forgotten this principle, 

that afiank march is never to be made bejbre 

an enemy in line of baHkf Frederick lost his 

i5 
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anny at Kdlin; and Sonbise at Rosbptch, 
lott both hb army and his honor. 



XXXL 

Fife SSl When yoo determine to flght a great 
battte» reterre to yourself erery poeslble chance of 
sneeees, more partlcnlarly if you hare to deal with 
an adrenary of superior talent { for if you are 
beaten eren in the midst of your magadnes and 
your eommunications. " Woe to the raaqittished!'* 

We should make war, says Marshal 
Saze, without leaving any thing to hazard, 
and in this especially consists the talent of a 
general. But when we have incurred the 
risk of a battle, we should know how to 
profit by the victory, and not merely con- 
tent ourselves according to custom, with 
possession of the field. 
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It was by neglecting to follow up the 
first success, that the Austrian anny after 
gaining the field of Marengo, saw itself 
compelled on the following day to evacuate 
the whole of Italy.* 

General Melas observing the French in 
retreat, left the direction of the movements 
of his army to the chief of his staff, and 
retired to Alexandria to repose from the fii- 
tigues of the day. Colonel Zach equally 
convinced with his general that the French 
army was completely broken, and consbted 
only of fugitives, formed the divisions in 
cohunn of route. 

By this arrangement the imperial army 
prepared to enter upon its victorious march 
in a formation not less than three miles in 
depth. 

It was near four o'clock when general 
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Berapc rejoined the French army with his 
fUvuion. His presence restored in some 
degree an equality between the contending 
forces; and yet Napoleon hesitated for a 
moment whether to resume the offensive* 
or to make use of this coips to secure his 
retreat. The ardour of the troops to re- 
turn to the charge decided his irresolution. 
He rode n^idly along the front of his divi- 
sionsy and addressing the toldierSy ** We 
have retired far enough for to-day,** said he^ 
**lfou know I akoaye sUep vpon the fidd of 
battle.** 

The army idth unanimous shout* pro- 
claimed to him a ponuse of victory. Napo- 
leon resumed the offensive. The Austrian 
advanced guard panic struck at the sight of a 
formidable and unbroken body presenting it- 
self suddenly at a point, where a few moments 
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befora only fiigitivee were to be seen, went to 
the right about, and carried disorder into 
the mass of its columns. Attacked imme- 
diately afterwards with impetuosity in its 
front and flanks, the Austrian army was 
completely routed. 

Marshal Daun experienced nearly the 
same fate as general Melas, at the bat- 
tle of Torgau, in the campaign of 1760. 

The position of the Austrian army was 
excellent. It had its left upon Toigau; 
its right on the plateau of Siptitz, and its 
front covered by a large sheet of water. 

Frederick proposed to turn its right Im 
order to make an attack upon the rear. For 
this purpose he divided his army into two 
corps, the one under the orders of Ziethen, 
with instructions to attack in front, follow- 
ing the edge of the water ; the other under 
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fab own immediate command, with which 
he set out to turn the right of the Aus* 
trians ; hut Marshal Daun having had inti- 
mation of the movements of the enemy, 
changed his front hy countermarching, and 
was thus enabled to repel the attacks of 
FVederick, whom he obliged to retreat. 
The two corps of the Prussian army had 
been acting without communication. Zei- 
then in the meantime, hearing the fire re- 
cede, concluded that the king had been 
beaten, and commenced a movement by his 
left in order to rejoin him ; but falling in 
witii two battalions of the reserve, the 
Prussian general profited by this reinforce- 
ment to resume the offensive. Accordingly 
he renewed the attack with vigour, got 
possession of the plateau of Siptitz, and 
soon after of the whole field of battle. The 
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tun had already set when the king of Pru»- 
aia received the news of this unexpected 
good fortune. He returned in all haste^ 
took advantage of the night to restore order 
in his disorganized army, and the day after 
the battle, occupied Torgau. 

Marshal Daun was receiving congratula- 
tions upon his victory, when he heard that 
the Prussians had resumed the offensive. 
He immediately commanded a retreat, and 
at day-break the Austrians repassed the 
Elbe with the loss of twelve thousand men, 
eight thousand prisoners, and forty-five 
pieces of cannon. 

After the battle of Marengo, general 
Melas, although in the midst of his for- 
tresses and magazines, saw himself com- 
pelled to abandon everything in order to 
save the wreck of his army. 
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General Mack capitulated after the battU 
pf Ulm, although in the centre of hii own 
country. 

The Prussians, in spite of their depdts 
and reserves, were ohliged, after the battle 
of Jena, and the French after that of Wa- 
terloo, to lay down their arms. 

Hence, we may conclude, that the misfor- 
tune that results from the loss of a battle, 
does not consist so much in the destruction 
of men and of materiel as in the discourage- 
ment which follows this disaster. The 
courage and confidence of the victors aug- 
ment in proportion as those of the van- 
quished diminish; and whatever may be 
the resources of an army, it will be found 
that a retreat will degenerate rapidly into a 
route, unless the general in chief shall suc- 
ceed, by combining boldness with skill, and 
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perseveirance with firmness, in restoring the 
moreJe of his army. 



XXXII. 

Page 2S. The duty trf an adTanoed guard does 
not consisit in adyandng or retiring, but in ma. 
nauvring. An advanced guard should be composed 
of light cavalry, supported by a reserve of heavy, 
and by battalions of infontry, supported also by 
artillery. 

It was the opinion of Frederick that an 
advanced guard should be composed of de- 
tachments of troops of all arms. The com- 
mander should possess skill in the choice of 
ground, and he should take care to be in-r 
stantly informed by means of numerous 
patrolesy of every thing passing in the 
enemy^s camp. 
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In war, it is not the business of an ad- 
vanced guard to fight, but to observe the 
enemy, in order to cover the movements of 
the army. When in pursuit, the advanced 
guard should cliarge with vigour, and cut off 
the baggage and insukted corps of the re- 
tiring enemy. For this purpose it should 
be reinforced with all the disposable light 
cavalry of the army. 

XXXIII. 

Page 27. It is contrary to all the nsages of war, 
to allowr parks or batteries of artillery to enter a 
defile unless you hold the other^extremity. In 
case of retreat, the guns will embarrass your 
movements and be lost 

Nothing incumbers the march of an army 
so much as a quantity of baggage. In the 
campaign of 1796» Napoleon abandoned his 
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lettering trahi uader the walls of Mantua, 
after ipikiiig the guns and destroying the 
carrii^es. By this sacrifice, he acquired a 
&ciHty of manoBUTring rapidly his little 
army, and obtained the bitiative as well as 
a general superiority over the numerous but 
divided forces of Marshal Wurmser. 

In 1799, during his retreat in Italy, gene- 
ral Moreau being compelled to manosuvre 
among the mountains, pre fe rr e d separating 
himself entirely from his reserve artillery, 
which he directed upon France by the Col 
de Fenestrellev rather than embarrass his 
march with thu part of his equipment. 

These are the examples we should follow, 
for if, by a rapidity of march, and a facility 
of concentration upon decisive points, the 
victory b gained, the maieriel of an army is 
soon re-established. But if on the other 
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hand, we are beaten and compelled to re- 
treat, it will be difficult to save our equip- 
ments, and we may have reason to congra- 
tulate oursilyes, that we abandoned them 
in time to prevent them from augmenting 
the trophies of the enemy. 



XXXIV. 

Page 27. It should be laid down as a prindpley 
never to leave intervals by whidi the enemy can 
penetrate between corps formed in order of battle, 
unless it be to draw him into a snare. 

In the campaign of 1757, the Prince of 
Lorraine, who was covering Prague with the 
Austrian army, perceived the Prussians 
threatening by a flank movement, to turn 
his right. He immediately ordered a partial 
qhange of front by throwing back the in- 
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iantry of that wing, so as to form a right 
angle with the rest of the line. Bnt this 
manoeuvre being executed in presence of the 
enemy, was not effected without some dis« 
order. The heads of the columns having 
marched too quick, caused the rear to 
lengthen out, and when the line was formed 
to the right, a large interval appeared at 
the salient angle. Frederick observing this 
error hastened to take advantage of it. He 
directed his centre corps, commanded by 
the Duke of Bevem, to throw itself into 
this opening, and by this manoeuvre decided 
the fate of the battle. 

The Prince of Lorraine returned to 
Prague, beaten and pursued, with the loss 
of sixteen thousand men, and two hundred- 
pieces of cannon. 

It should be observed at the same time, 
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that this operation of throwing a corps into 
the intervals made by an army in line of 
battle, should never be attempted unless you 
are at least «qnal in force, and have an op- 
portunity of outflanking the enemy on the 
one side or the other ; for it is then only 
you can hope to divide his army in the 
centre, and insulate the wings entirely. If 
you are inferior in number, you run the risk 
of being stopped by the reserves, and over- 
powered by the enemy's wings, which may 
deploy upon your flanks and surround you. 

It was by this manoeuvre, that the Duke 
of Berwick gained the battle of Almanza, in 
the year 1707, in Spain. 

The Anglo Portuguese army, under th6 
command of Lord Galloway, came to invest 
Villena. Marshal Berwick, who commanded 
the French and Spanish army, quitted his 
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camp at Montalegre, and moved upon this 
town to raise the siege. At his approach, 
the English general, eager to fight a 
hattle, advanced to meet him in the plains 
of Almanza. The issue was long doubtful. 
The first line commanded by the Duke 
of Popoli having been broken, the chevalier 
d'Asfeldt who had charge of the second, 
drew up his masses with large intervals be- 
tween them, and when the English, who 
were in pursuit of the first line, reached 
these reserves, he took advantage of their 
disorder to attack them in flank, and de- 
feated them entirely. 

Marshal Berwick perceiving the success 
of this manoeuvre, threw open his front, 
and deploying upon the enemy's flanks, while 
the reserve sustained the attack in front. 
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and the cavalry manoeuvred in their rear, 
obtained a complete victory. 

Lord ' Galloway wounded and pursuedy 
collected with difficulty the remains of hi^ 
army, and took shelter with them in Tor- 
tosa. • 

XXXV. 

Page 28. Eneampments of the same army should 
always be formed so as to protect each other. 

At the battle of Dresden, in the cam- 
paign of 1813, the camp of the allies, al- 
though advantageously placed upon the 
heights on the left bank of the Elbe, was 
nevertheless extremely defective from being 
traversed longitudinally by a deep ravine 
which separated the left wing completely 
from the centre and the right. Tliis vicious 
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formation did not escape the penetrating 
eye of Napoleon. He instantly carried the 
whole of his cavalry and two corps of in-* 
fantry against the insulated wing, attacked 
it with superior numbers, overthrew it, and 
took ten thousand prisoners before it was 
possible to come to its support. * 

XXXVI. 

Page 2B. When the enemy's army Is covered by a 
river, upon which he holds several tites de pont, 
do not attack in front This would divide your 
force, and expose you to be turned. 

If you occupy a town or village on the 
bank of a river, opponte to that held by the 
enemy, it is an advantage to make this spot 

the crossing point, because it is easier to 
cover your carriages and reserve artillery, as 
well as to mask the construction of your 
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bridge in a town, than in the open country. 
It is also a great advantage to pass a river 
opposite a village, when this last is only 
weakly o^upied ; because as soon as the 
advanced guard reaches the other side, it 
carries this post, makes a lodgment, and by 
throwing up a few defensive works, con- 
verts it easily into a tite de ponU By this 
means, the rest of the ■ army is enabled to 
effect the passage with facility. 

XXXVII. 

Page 29. From the moment yon are master of s 
position which commands the opposite bank, facili- 
ties are acquired for effecting the passage of the 
rirer ; above all, if this position is sufficiently ex- 
tensive to place upon it artillery in force 

Frederick observes, that the passage oi 
great rivers in the presence of the enemy is 
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one of the most delicate operations in war. 
SttccesB on these occasions depends on 
secrecy^ on the r^idity of the manoeuvresy 
and the punotoal execution of the orders 
giren for the morements of each division. 
To pass sQch an ohstade in presence of an 
enemy, and without his knowledge, it is ne- 
cessary not only that the previous dis- 
positions should be well conceived, hut that 
they should he executed without confusion. 

When a river is Ims than sixty toises, (or 120 
yirds) in breadth, and yoa hare a poet apon the otter 
Bide, the troops which are thrown aeroes, derive 
such advantages firom the protection of your artil- 
lery, that however email the angle may be, it la im. 
poaeible for the enemy to prevent the eetabliehment 
of a bridge. 

In the campugn of 1705, Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, wishing to come to the asastance 
of the Prince of Piedmont, sought for a 
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favoiirable point at wliich to force the pas- 
sage of the Adda, defended at that time by 
the French army under the command of the 
Duke de Vend(»ne. 

. After having selected an advantageous 
situation, Prince Eugene erected a battery 
of twenty pieces of cannon, on a position 
which commanded the entire of the opposite 
bank, and covered his infan^ by a line of 
entrenched parallels constructed on the 
slope of the declivity. 

They were working vigorously at the 
bridge, when the Duke de Vendome ap* 
peered with his whole army. At first he 
seemed determined to oppose its construc- 
tion, but after having examined the position 
of Prince Eugene, he judged this to be im- 
practicable. 

He therefore placed his army out of reach 
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of^the^ prince's batteries, resting both his 
wings upon the river, so as to form a bow, 
of which the] Adda was the chord. He 
then corered himself with entrenchments 
and abbatis, and was thus enabled to chaige 
the enemy's columns whenerer they de- 
bouched from the bridge, and to beat them 
in detaiL 

Ei^enepmving reconnoitred the position 
of the French, considered, the passage im- 
possible. He therefore withdrew the bridge, 
and broke up his camp during the night. 

It was by this manoBUvre also that in 
the campaign of 1809^ the Archduke 
Charles compelled the French to re-occupy 
the isle of Lobau, after baring debouched on 
the left bank of the Danube. The march 
of the Archduke Charles was wholly 
concentric. He menaced Gros-aspem with 

K3 
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hu right, Eding with his centre, 'and 
JSnzersdorf with his left. 

. His army with hoth wings resting on the 
Banuhe, formed a semi-circle around EsUng. 
Napoleon immediately attacked and brt^ 
ihe centre of the Anstrians, but after having 
forced their first line, he found hiinself ar- 
rested by the reserves. In the mean time, 
the bridges upon the Danube hiid been des- 
troyed, and several of his corps with their 
parks of artillery were still on the right 
bank. This disappointment, joined to the 
fevourable position of the Austrians^ de- 
cided Napoleon to re-enter the Isle of 
Lobau, where he had previously constructed 
a line of field works so as to give it all the 
advantages of « well entrenched camp. 
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XXXVIIL 

Page 90. It is difficult to prevent an enemy sup. 
plied with pontons firom croodng a river. When 
lihe otiJect of an army which defends a river is 
to cover a si^pe, the nioment the general has ascer. 
tained his inability to oppose the passage, he should 
take measures to arrive before the enemy at an in- 
termediate position, between the river he defends, 
and the place he dedres to cover. 

Here we may observe, tliat this interme- 
diate position should be reconnoitred, or 
rather, well entrenched beforehand ; for the 
enemy will be nnable to make an offensive 
movement against the coips employed in the 
siege, until he has beaten the army of ob- 
servation ; and this last ifnder cover of its 
camp, may always await a favourable oppor- 
tunity to attack him in Aink or in rear. 
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Besides, the army whicli b once en- 
trenched in this manner, has the advantage 
of being concentrated; while that of the 
enemy must act in detachments, if he wishes 
to cover his bridge, and watch the move- 
ments of the army of observation, so as to 
enable him to attack the besieging corps in 
its lines, without being exposed to an at- 
tempt on his rear, or being menaced with 
the loss of his bridge. 

XXXIX. 

Page 92. In the campaign of 1015, Turenne was 
attacked with his army before Fhilipeburg, by a 
very superior force. There was no bridge here 
over the Rhine, bnt he took advantage of the 
ground between tlie river and the place- to eii- 
tablish his camp. ..... 

Marshal Saze, in the campaign of 174J, 
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having passed the Moldau in quest of a de- 
tached corps of fourteen thousand men, 
which was about to throw itself into Prague, 
left a thousand inflEintry upon that river, 
with orders to entrench themselves upon a 
height directly cqpposite ihe tite de pont. 
By this precaution, the Manhal secured his 
retreat^ and also the facility of repassing the 
bridge without disorder, by rallying his divi- 
sions between the entrenched height, and 
the Ute de pont* 

Were these examples unknown to the 
generals of modern times, or are they dis- 
posed to think such precautions super- 
fluous? 
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XL. 

Page 31 Fortreises an equally naefalin oiBm. 
eive at defensiTe warfare. It ie true, they will 
Dot la themaelree arrest an army, but they are 
an excellent means of retarding, embarrassinf , 
weakening, and annoying a yictorlons enemy. 

The brilliant rocceas of the allied annies 
in the campaign of 1814, has giren to many 
military men a false idea of the real valne of 
fortresses. 

The formidable bodies which crossed the 
Rhine and the Alps at this period, were 
enabled to spare large detachments to block- 
ade the strong places that covered the 
frontiers of France, without materially af- 
fecting the numerical superiority of the 
army which marched upon the capitaL This 
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army was in a condition therefore to act, 
without the fear of being menaced in its 
line of retreat. 

But at no period of military history were 
the armies of Europe so combined before, or 
goTemed so entirely by one common mind 
in the attainment of a single object. Under 
these circumstances, the line of fortresses 
which surround France, was rendered una- 
vailable during the campaign ; but it would 
be very imprudent therefore to conclude, 
that a frontier guarded by numerous for- 
tresses may be passed with impunity; or 
that battles may be fought with these places 
in your rear, without previously besieging, 
or at least investing them, with sufficient 
forces. 
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XLI. 

Page SI There are only two ways of 'ensuring^ 
the BQocees of a siege. The first— to begin by beat- 
ing the enemy's army employed to cover the place, 
forcing it out of the field, and throwing its remains 
beyond some great natural obstacle, such as a chain 
of monntains or lai^ river 

When we undertalce a siege, says Monte- 
cncuUi, we should not seek to place our- 
selves opposite the weakest part of the for- 
tress, bnt at the point most favourable for 
establishing a camp and executing the de- 
signs we have in view. This maxim was 
well understood by the Duke of Berwick. 

Sent to form the siege of Nice in 1706, 
he determined to attack on the side of 
Montalban, contrary to the advice of Van- 
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haa, and even to the orders of the king. 
Having a very^ small army at his disposal, 
he began by securing his camp. This he 
did, by constmcting redoubts upon the 
heights that shut in the space between 
the Var and the Paillon, two rivers which 
supported his flanks. By this means he 
protected himself against a surprize ; for 
the Duke of Savoy having the power of 
debouching suddenly by the Col de Tende, 
it was necessary that the Marshal should be 
enabled to assemble his forces, so as to 
move rapidly upon his adversary, and fight 
him before he got into position, other- 
wise his inferiority in numbers would have 
obliged him to raise the siege. 

When Marshal Saxe was besieging Brus- 
sells with only twenty-eight thousand men 
opposed to a garrison of twelve thousand, 
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h* recehrad intelligence that the prinee 
o( Waldedc was aseembling his forces to 
raise the si^e. Not being strong enoogli 



to form an army of obsenration, the 
ahal reconnoitred a field of battle on the fit- 
tie river VolnTe, and made all the ae* 
cesnry dispositions for moving rapidly to 
the spot in case of the approach of the 
enemy. By this means he was prepared, to 
receive his adversary without disoontinning 
the operations of the siege. 

XUL 

• 

Page 37. Fenquidre mys that we shdald never 
wait for the enemy In tbe lines of drcamraUatlon, 
but that we should go out and attack him. He Is 
in error 

During the siege of Mons in 1691, the 
prince of Orange assembled his army, and 
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advMced ae fhr as Notre Dame d6 Halle, 
naking a demonslratkm to succour the 
jplaoe. Loois XIV. who coitiiiuuided ihtf 
aiege in pefson, dalled m council of war to 
deliberale oH what was to be done in case 
the prince of Orange jqpfiroached* The 
opinion of marshal Loxemlrarg was to re« 
matn within the lines of circumvallatioii» 
and that opinion prevailed. 

The marshal laid it down as a principle^ 
that when the heneging army is not strong 
enough to defend the whole extent s)f dr- 
cumvallation, it should quit the lines and 
advance to meet the enemy» but when it is 
strong enough to encamp in two lines 
around a place, that it is better to profit 
by a good entrenchment, mote especially as 
by thb means the siege is not interrupted. 

In 16^ marshal Tureane was besieging 
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Duiikiik. He had a]f«ady optned ' tlie 
tnmches when the Spanish anny, under the 
<krder8 of the prince Don Juan, Cond^ 
and d'Hocquincourt appeared in tight, and 
took pott upon the Downs at the distance of 
a league from his lines. Turenne had the 
superiority in numbers, and he determined 
to quit his entrenchments. He had other 
advantages also. The enemy was without 
artillery, and their superiority in cavalry 
was rendered useless by the unfavourable 
nature of the ground. It was therefore of 
great importance to beat the Spanish army 
before it had time to entrench itself and 
bring up its artillery. The victory gained 
by the French on this occasion, justified 
all the combinations of marshal Turenne. 
When marshal Berwick was laying siege 
to Philipsbuigh in 1738^ he had reason to 
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apprelMDd that the prince of Satroy would 
attack him with all the^foroes of the eik^pira 
befoie its tenniiiatioii. The ttanhal tbevi^ 
forty after haTing made hii difpceitionof the 
troops intended for the siegOy formed with 
the rest of his army a corps of obsenration 
to make head against prince Eugene, in 
case the latter should choose to attack him 
in his lines, or attempt a direi^on on the 
Moselle or Upper Rhine* Prince Eugene 
having anived in front of the besiegiBg 
army, some general oAoere were of opinion^ 
that it was hotter not to await the enemy 
wiihi» the lines, but to more forward and 
attack him. But marshal Berwick who 
agreed with the duke of Luzembowg, that 
an army which can occupy completely good 
entrenchments is not liable to be forced, 
persisted in remainiag withm his works. 
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The result proved that this was also the 
opinion of prince Eugene, for he did not 
dare to attadc the entienchnientsy whldi he 
would not haye failed to do^ if he had had 
Any hopes of suooess. 

XLIIL 

Page 38. Thoae who proscribe lines of drcnin- 
vallation, and all the aarigtance which the science 
of ttie engineer can afford, deprire themselree gra- 
taltoosly of an auxiliary, wMeh Is nerer i^Jorfoos, 
almost always useful, and often indispensaUei. . « 

^ If we are bferior in numhers, saya mar- 
ihal Saze, intrenchments are of no use^ for 
the enemy will bring all his forces to bear 
upon particular points. If we are of equal 
strength, they are unnecessary also. If we 
are superior, we do not want them. , Then 
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why give oitnelyes the tnmhle to entrench ? 
Notwithstanding this opinion of the inuti- 
lity of entrenchmentBy marshal Saze had 
often recoone to them. 

In 1797 generals Proyera and Hohen- 
zoUem having presented themselves before 
Mantua (where marshal Wurmser was shut 
up) for the purpose of nusing the siege* 
they were stopped by the lines of contra- 
▼aUation of St Qeorg^ This slight ob« 
stack sufficed to afford Napoleon time to 
arrive from Rivoli» and defeftt their enter-* 
pri£e« It was in consequence of neglecting 
to entrench themselves that the French had 
been obliged to raise the siege n the preced- 
ing campaign. 
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XLIV. 

Page W. If cirenmstaiioes prerent a suftdent 
garriaon beiog left to defBad a liDrtiied iowk Wkb^ 
containa an hospital and migariaw, ttft Mrt atery 
meana should be employed to aeeure the citadel 
against a coup de mat», ...... 

A few battalkms dispersed about a toim 
inipire no terror ; but fiihtit up in Uiff math 
narrow ontUne of a citaddl> Utey amutie aa 
impoaiiig attitude. For tlib reason it a^ 
pears to m^, thatsudiaprecaationiiidwajs 
necessary, not only in fortresses, biitxi^isre* 
ver there are hospitals or depots of any kind* 
Where there b no citadel, s<^ne qnartdr nt 
the town should be fixed upon most fiiTour* 
able for defence, and entrenched in such a 
manner as to oppose the greatest resbtance 
possible. 
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XLV. 

Paiare 90. A fortMed place can only protect the 
giurrfeon and inPMt the eneafiy for a certain time. 
When iStds Vme has elapsed, and thft defenoss are 
destroyed, the garrison shonld lay do«m its vtna. 
All dTilized nations are agreed on this point; and 
there has never been an argument except with re- 
feivnce to the greater or less degree of deiniee, 
whldi ae goraraor la MNind to nake beAiriB ha 
capitulates. 

^ In 1705, the FVttnchwIio were besieged in 

Hagitdnieni, by Count Thni^iwiy fbund then*" 

seWto incapfd>le of rastaining an aMAdt. 

Fhi tile governor, vrbo bad afawady dlatin* 

gubbed bimself by a vigorons defence, de^ 

spaning of being allowed to capitulate on 

any terms abort of becoming prisoner of 

Mrar, resolved to abandon tbe place, and cnt 

his way tbrongb the besiegers. 

L5 
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In order to conceal hk intentioii won 
effBctuallj, and while he decdved the eneny 
to eoud at the nine time the dkipoMtioa of 
hie effioeriy he aiwemMed a eonndl eC wir, 
and dedaied his retohition to die hi the 
breadi. Then, under pretext of the eztn- 
mit J to wliich he wae redooedy he oom- 
mtnded the whole garrieon nnder aaoB, and 
lenTing only a few tharp ebooterB in the 
breach, gave the order to marchy and aet 
out in silence nnder cover of the n%hty 
from Hagnenan. This andacions enter- 
prize was crowned with saoeesi^ and P6ri 
reached Savenie without having snflbred 
the smallest loss. 

Two fine instances of defence in later 
times are those of Massena at Genoa, and 
of Palafox at Saragossa. 

The first marched out with arms and 
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Imggagei and all the bonon of war, after 
tejectmg eVery Biiiiimoii% and defending him- 
self until hunger alone compelled him to 
eapitolate* The second only yidded, af- 
ter having hnried his garrison amid the 
mins of the dty^ which he defended from 
house to house, until famine and death left 
him no alternative but to surrender.— Thb 
siege, which was tqoaXij honorable to the 
French as to the Spaniards, is one of the 
most memorable in the history of war.— In 
the course of it Palafox displayed every 
poatible resource which courage and obsti- 
nacy can sttpj^y in the defence of a fortress^^ 
All real strength is founded in the mind ; 
and on this account I am of opinion that 
we should be directed in the choice of a 
governor, less by his genius, than his per- 
sonal character. His most esiential quali- 
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lief skould be c«iDrag«^ pm^veraiifie^ and 
soldierlike devotodnefa. Above all, he ahoald 
]^e8«M9 the talenty. noit ttily of iafWi^ oa»- 
nge into the gaxtisoii» but of Ipadlug « 
ngmt of retbtaiice in tibe whole popidatioai 
Where this last is «antBig» however art 
may multiply the defences of a place» the 
garrison will be compeDed to o^talate* 
after having sustained the finty or at most, 
the seccmd assault 

XLVL 

Page 41. Ilio keys of a foftreM are alwiays Well 
worth the retiremeitt of the 'gatrieOB, wheft It It ic 
solved to yield onl)L<m thoee coAditkNU. On tUs pria- 
clple it is always i^dser to grant an honorable capi- 
tulation to a garrison, which has made a Tigorous 
resistance, than to risk an assattlt 

Marshal Villars has Justly observed, thaf 
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ao govornor of a place •hoiild be pennitted 
to ezciiM himself for warenderiiig, on the 
groiiBd of withing to pr ee ervo ihe kiag'e 
troope. Every ganiioii that duphiys oo»« 
rage will escape being pviioiien of vnr^ 
For there is no general who» however well 
asrared of carrying a place by aaiaalty will 
not prefer granting teme of capitolatioBf 
rather than risk the lose of a thoasand men 
in forcing determined troops to surrender. 

XLVIL 

Page 41. Inteitnrt osrslry, and artUIary, ate 
nothing without eadi other. They ihoald always 
be so dispoied in cantonments, as to asdst eadi 
other in case of sorprlie. 

A general, says Frederick, should direct 
his whole attention to the tranquillity of 
his cantonments, in order that the soldier 
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m aecvity from liis &tigiie>. Wkh tlds 
Tiew, cure skonld be taken that the troope 
are able to fomi rapidly vpen groandivliidi 
has l)een pre? i ooily raommoitred; that'tiie 
generals ramain always with thefar dKTiniMis 
or br%adesy and that the service is canied 
<m throaghout with exactness* 

Marshal SaxeisOf opinion, thatananny 
should not be in a hnny to quit its canton- 
ments, but that it should wait till the 
enemy has exhausted himself with marching, 
and be ready to fall upon him with fresh 
troops when he is overcome with fiitigne. 

I believe, however, that it would be dan- 
gerous to trust implidUy.to this high autho- 
rity, for thera ara many occasions where all 
the advantage lies in the initiative, mora 
especially when the enemy has been com- 
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pelled to extend his cantonments fr«a 
scarcity of sabeistence, and can be attacked 
before he has time to concentrate his forioet* 

XLVIIL 

Page 43. The fonnation of inftatry in Hue 
should be alwAys In two ranks, beeanse the Uw i gll t 
of the musket only admits of an effipctlTe fire in lUa 
formation. The discharge of the third rank is not 
only nneertain, bat frequently dangerous to the 
ranks in its fnmt 

I am of opinion, if drcnmstances require 
a line of infantry to resort to a square* 
that two deep b too light a formation to re- 
8bt the shock of cavalry. However useless 
the third rank may appear for the purposes 
of file firing, it u notwithstanding neces- 
sary, in order to replace the men who fall 
in the ranks in front ;— otherwise yon 
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wwild be oUiged to cUtoe ill tiM fil«0» alidby 
iliii neaiiB leave iBtemdibeliteeii the ctmif 
ptaiM whidi the candiy woinid Bot ftfl to pe- 
netrate. It appears to me also, that ivhen 
infentryis formed in ttro ifmka, the columns 
will be fonnd to op«i ont in marching to a 
flMdb If it thoidd be eonndned ad««D>- 
tugeeiui behind entrenchmentey to keep the 
infantry in two ranks, the third rank should 
be placed in reserve, and brought farwaxd to 
relieve the front rank when fatigued, or 
when the fire is observed to sladcen. I am 
induced to make these remaxks, because I 
have seen an excellent pamphlet which pro- 
poses the two deep formation for infimtry as 
the best. The author supports his opinion 
by a variety of plausible reasons, but not 
sufficient, as it appears to me, to answer all 
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the objecUpAB that may be offered to this 
practice. 

XLIX. 

Page 40. The habit of mixing Bmall bodies of 
infantry and cavahry together, is a bad one, and 
attended with many inconrenienciee. The cavalry 
loeee its fMiwer of actioiL^ It beeomea fettered in ill 
its moyements. Its energy is {nnlyaed. . 

This also was the opinion of Marshal 
Saxe. The weakness of the above forxna- 
laoa, says he, is sufficient in itself to inti- 
midate the platoons of in&ntry, hecansa 
they must be lost if the cavalry is beaten* 

The cavalry also which depends on the 
infantry for succour, is disconcerted the 
moment a brisk forwaid movement carries 
them out of sight of th^ supports. Mar- 
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shal TtxteoMf and the generals of lut timey 
sometimes employed this order of fonnaticm; 
but that does not, in my opinion, justify. a 
modem author for recommending it in an 
£8say, entitled, ** ConnderaiUnu Sw tori 
de la Guerre.^ In fact this formaticm has 
long been abandoned, and since the intro- 
duction of light artillery it aj^pears to me 
almost ridiculous to propose it 



L. 

Page 43. Charges of cavalry are equally nsefnl at 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of a battle. 
They should be made always if poesiUe, on the flanks 
of the iafiuttry, especially when this last is engaged 
in front 



The Archduke Charles m speaking of 
cavalry recommends that it should be brought 
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in mass upon a deoiiiYe point, when the 
moment for em|doying it arrives ; that is to 
say, when it can attack with a certainty of 
success. As the rapidity of its movement 
enables cavahry to act along the whole line 
in the same day, the general whocommaiBis 
it, should keep it together as much as posdk 
ble, and avoid dividing it into many detadi- 
ments. When the nature of the gromi 
admits of cavalry being employed on aU 
points of the line, it is desbable to form it in 
column behind the infantry, and in a posttion 
from whence it may be easily dhreeted 
wherever it is required. If cavalry is in* 
tended to cover a posttion, it should be 
placed sufficiently m the rear to meet at fuU 
speed, any advance <^ troops coming to 
attack that position. If it is destined to 
cover the flank of the infantry, it should for 
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the same reason be placed directly belund it. 
As the object of cavalry is purely offensive, 
St should be a rule, to form it at such a 
distance only from the point of coQiBOO» 
as to enalde it to aequire its utmost 
;ilnpnlse^ and arrive at ihe top of its qpeed 
into action* With reject ^to the cavalry 
4Pdserve, this should only be emj^oyed at the 
jend of a batUe^ either to render the sad- 
cess more decisive^ or to cover the retreat* 
Ji^apoleon remarin that at the battle of 
Waterloo^ the cavalry of the guard iddch 
composed the reserve, was engaged against 
his orders. He complains of having been 
deprived from five 6*clock of the use of this 
reserve, which when well em|doyed, had 
60^ often ensured him the victory. 
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LI. 



pgg«44. ItisthebiidiienoftheearalrytofoUow 
up the victory, and to prevent the epeony firoai 

rallying. 

Victor or vanquisbed. it b of the greatest 
importance to have a bo4y of caralry in re* 
serve, either to take advantage of victory, or 
to secure a retreat. The most decisive 
battles lose half their valne to the conqneriNr, 
when the want of cavalry prevento him ^xm 
following up his success, and depriving the 
enemy of the power of rallying. 

When a retiring army is pursued, it is 
more especially upon the flanks that the 
weight of cavalry should fall, if you are 
strong enough in that arm to cut off his re- 
treat. 
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Lit. 

Vuge 44. Artillery is more essential to cairalry 
tea to infiuttry, beesnse caralry has no five for its' 
defence, but depends on the sabre. .... 

Horse artillery is an invention of Frede- 
rick. Austria lost no time in introducing 
it into her armies, althongh in an imperfect 
d^ee. It waff only in 1792, that- this arm 
was adopted in France, where it was brought 
rapidly to its present perfection. 

The services of this arm during the wars 
of ihe Revolution were immense. It may 
be said to have changed to a certain extent 
the character of tactics, because its facility of 
movement enables it to bear with Qipidity 
on every point where artillery can be 
employed with success. Napoleon ha9 
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remarked in his memoirs that a flanking 
battery which strikes, and rakes the enemy 
obliquely, is capable of deciding a rictory In 
itself. To this we may add, that inde- 
pendent of the advantages which cavalry 
derives from horse artillery in securing its 
flanks, and in opening the way for a sue- 
jcessful charge by the destmctiveness of its 
fire, it is desirable that these two arms 
should never be separated, but ready at all 
times to seize upon points where it may 
be necessary to employ cannon. On these 
occasions the eftvalry masks the march of 
the artillery, protects its establishment in 
position, and covers it from the attack of 
the enemy, until it is ready to open its 
fire. 
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LIIL 

Fife 4S. In OMTCk or in portion, tke gratter 
part of the artillery Aoold be wltk the dlviskMH of 
infantry and caralry. Hie rest ahoold be in re- 
aenre. 

The better in&ntcy is, the more impoiu 
tant it is to support it by artillery, with a 
view to its preservB^a* 

It is essential also, that the batteries at» 
tached to diyisioiis should march in the 
front, because this has la strong influence 
on the morale of the soldier. He attacks 
always with ccmfidence when he sees the 

flanks of the column well eoyered with 
cannon. 

The artillery reserve should be kept for a 
decisive moment, and then employed in 
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iiill force, for it will be -difficult for the 
enemy at such a time to presume to attack 
it 

Tkera b Bcaroriy an instance of a batt^ 
of nitty pieces of cannon baTing been .car- 
ried by a charge of infantry or cavalry, 
unless where it was entirely without sup- 
port, or in a |^ition to be eaaly turned* 

LIV. 

I^e 45. Artillery should always be placed in 
tiM HMMt adnttitageotts pMtlonB, and as far in front 
f4 the line .^f cayalry and infantry, witiumt com- 
promising tlie safety of tiiegnns, as possible. . . . 

The battery of eighteen pieces of cannon, 
which covered the centre of the Russian army 
at the battle of La Moskwa, (Borodino) 
may be cited as an example. 

Its position upon a circular height which 
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commanded the field in every direction, 
added so powerfully to its effect, that its fire 
alone sufficed, for a connderable time, to 
panlize the vigorous attack made by the 
French with their right. Although twice 
broken, the left of the Russian army closed 
to this battery, as to a pivot, and twice re* 
covered its former position. After repeated 
attacks conducted with a rare intrepidity, 
the battery was at length carried by the 
French, but not till they had lost the SUte 
of their army, and with it, the generals 
Canlincourt and Montbmn. Its capture 
decided the retreat of the Russian left. 

I might advert likewise to another in- 
stance in the campaign of 1809, and to the 
terrible effect produced by the hundred pieces 
of cannon of the guard which general Lau- 
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rjston directed, at the battle of Wagram, 
against the right of the Austrian army. 

LV. 

Page 96. A general shoiild nerer put Us army 
Into GantomaentB, when .1m Ims the means of col- 
lecting supplies (tf forage and proTlrions, and of 
thos providing for the wants of the soldier in the 
open field. 

. One great advantage which results from 
having an army in camp is, that it is easier 
to direct its spirit and maintain its discipline 
there. The soldier in cantonments abandons 
himself to repose. He ends by finding a 
pleasure in idleness, and in fearing to return 
to the field. The reverse takes place in a 
camp. There, a feeling of ennui and a severer 
discipline make him anxious for the opening 
of the campaign^ to interrupt the monotony 
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of service and relieve it with the chances 
and Tariety of war. Beudes an armj is 
camp is much more secure from a surprize 
than in cantonments^ the defect of which 
usually consbts in their occupying too great 
an extent of ground. When an army is 
obliged to go into ^[aarters, the Marquis de 
Fenqiu^re recommends a camp to be selec- 
ted in front of the line where the troops can 
be frequently assenibled-^sometimes shd- 
denly, in order to exercise their vigilanoe^ oi* 
for the sole purpose of bringing the different 
corps together. 

LVL 

Vtoge 46. A good, geawal, a well organised 
system, good instructioii and severe (Usdpline, aided 
by effective establishments, will always make fine 
troops, independently oi the caose for which they 
fight. 
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This remark appears to me less applicable 
to officers than to soldiers, for as war is not 
a state of things natural to man, it follows 
tliat those who maintain its canse, most be 
governed by some strong excitement. Much 
enthusiasm and devotedness are required on 
the part of the troops for the general, who 
commands, to induce an army to perform 
great actions in a war in which it takes no 
interest This is sufficiently proved by the 
apathy of auxiliaries, unless when inspired 
by the conduct of their chief. 

LVIL 

Psge 47. llVhen a nation is without establisli. 
ments, and a miUlary system, it is very difBeult to 
organise an army. . . . . 

< This is an unanswerable truth, more par- 
ticularly with reference to an army intended 

M 3 
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M wot vpon ihe «y9tiBm of waod^m. war, ftnd 
in whicb^. order, precu&oii, and rapMity. of 
moTement are the principal essentials tO: 



.. ' - 



LVIIL 

PSge 17. Hie ll»t qaattilctttioii of a soMBier Uif 
fortitade loiderfrtlgiwaniipriTatlo^ dmrage fen 
only the second. Hardship, poyertf, and wvnt^ are, 
flie best school for a soldier. 

Valour belongs tp tlie yonng soldier^ at 
well as to the veteran ; hat |n the former it 
is more evanescent It is only by habits of 
service, and after severaleampaigns, that the 
soldier acquires that moral covragey which 
makes him support the fiitigaes and priva* 
tions of war without a murmur. Experi- 
ence by this time has instructed hiih to 
supply hb own wants. He is satisfied with 
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what he can procure, because he knows that 
success is only to be. obtained by fortitude 
and perseverance. Well might Napoleon 
say, that misery and wast wecte the beet 
sdiool for a soldier; for a& nothing could be 
compared with the total destitution of i^e 

» . * ' * 

army of the Alps, when he assumed the 
oommand, so nothing could equal the bril- 
liant success which he obtained with this 
anhy in his first, campaign in Italy. The 
conquerors of Montenotte, Lodi, Castiglione, 
Bassaao, A^cole^ and RivoU had beheld, 
only a few months before, whole battalions 
oorered with rags, and deserting for the 
wint of Bubnstence. 
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LIX. 

tig94S, Then are five thingi whidi the soldier 
should never be without His flreloek» his ammii- 
nitioii, his knapsack, his provisions, (for at least 
fbor days) and his entrenching tool 

It k forttinato that Napoleon has recog- 
nised the advantage of giving to every 
sddier an entrenching tool. His authority 
is the best answer to the ridicale which has 
been thrown upon those who proposed it. 
An aze will be found to inconvenience the 
foot soldier as little as the sword he wears 
at his side, and it will be infinitely more 
useful. When axes are given out to compa- 
nies, or are carried by fatigue men during a 
campaign, they are soon lost ; and it often 
happens when a camp b to be formedi that 
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a difficulty arises in cutting' wood, and 
Irailding huts fbr the soldiar; whereas Vf 
making the axe a part d eVoy man's ap^ 
pointmentsy be is ob%6d to have it always 
with him ; and wiiethar the object be to en. 
trench himself in a viUage^ or to erect hute 
in a camp, the commander of a corps will 
speedily see the advantage of tiiis innovation. 
When once the aze has been generally 
adopted, we shall, perhaps, see the desirabiF' 
Mty of issuing pickaxes and shovels to parti* 
cular companies, and also the benefit of 
more frequent entrenchments. It is more 
particularly during retreats that it is import- 
ant to entrench when the army has reached 
a good position; for an entrenched camp 
not only furnishes the means of rallying 
troops which are pursued ; but if it be forti- 
fied in such a manner as to render the issue 
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Of an attack doubtful to the enemy, it will not 
only Buttidn the morale of the soldier in the 
retreat, but afford the general in cldef op- 
portunities for resuming the offensiTe, and 
profiting by the first false movement on the 
part of his adversary. It will be recol- 
lected how FVederick, in the campaign of 
1761, when surrounded by two Russian and 
Atistrian armies, whose muted force was 
quadmple his own, saved his army by en« 
trenching himself in the camp of Bunts* 
alvitz. 

LX. 

Page 48. Every means should be taken to attach 
the soldier to his colours. This is beet accomplished, 
by showing consideratioQ and rapect to the old 
soldier 

Some modem writers have recommended 
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on the other hand to limit the period of ser- 
vice, in order to bring the whole jonih. of a 
country successiTely under arms. By this 
means they purpoee to have the levies en 
moMse all ready trained and capable of resist- 
ing successfully a war of invarion. But 
however advantageous at first sight such a 
military system may appear, I believe it 
will be found to have many objectione. 

In the first place, the soldier fatigued with 
the minutiae of discipline in a garrison, will 

not feel much inclined to re-enlist after he 
has received hb discharge, more especially 
since having served the prescribed time, he 
will consider himself to have fulfilled all the 
duties of a citizen to his country. Re- 
turning to his friends, he will probably 
marry, or establish himself in a trade. From 
that moment his military spirit declines, and 
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ha sood becomes ill adapted to the biisiness 
of war. On the contrary, the soldier who 
serves long, becomes attached to h» regiment 
as to a new fiunily. He. submits to th« 
yoke of discipline, accnstmns himself to the 
priTations his situation imposes, a^d ends by 
finding hb condition agreeable. There are 
few officers that have seen serticd, who hkv^ 
not disooivered the difference between old 
and yonng soldiers, with refei^nce to their 
jpower of supporting the fiitigues of a long 
eaimpiugn, to the determined cotm^ diai 
charaietenzes their attack, or to the eas0 
with which they rally lifter being broken. 

Modtecucnlli observes, that it takes time 
to discipline an army, more to inure it to 
wstr, and still more, to constitute veterans. 
For this reason, he recommends that great 
consideration should be shown to the old 
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soldiers, that they should be carefully pro- 
vided for, and a large body of them kept 
always on foot. It seems to me also, that 
it is not enough to increase the pay of 
the soldier according to his period of ser- 
vice, but that it is highly essential to con- 
fer on him some mark of distinction that 
shall secure to him privileges calculated to 
encourage him to grow grey under arms, 
and above all to do so with honor. 



LXL 

Page 49. It is not studied speeches at the mo. 
meat of battle that render soldiers brave. Tlie 
Teteran Scarcely listens to tiiem, and the recruit 
forgets them at the first discharge 

The opinion of the general in chief 
energetically expressed is, notwithstanding, 

. N 
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productive of great effect on the morak of 
the soldier. 

In 1703 at the attack of Hombec, Mar- 
shal Villars, seeing the troops adyancing 
without spirit threw himeetf at their head, 
.« what,'* said he,. «is it expected that I, a 
« marshal of France, should be the first to 
escalade, when I order you to attack?" 

These few words rekindled their ardour, 
officers and soldiers rushed upon the works, 
and the town was taken almost without 
loss. 

« We have retired far enough for to-day ; 
« you know I always sleep upon the field of 
battle !" said Napoleon, as he flew through 
the ranks at the moment of resuming the 
offensive at Marengo. These few words 
sufficed to revive the courage of the soldiers, 
and to make them forget the fatigues of the 
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day, during which, almost every man had 
been engaged. 



LXII. 

Page 50. Tents nre nnfavorable to hoalth. The 
soldier is bost when he bivouacques, because he 
sleeps with his feet to the fire, which speedily dries 
the ground on which he lies. A few' planks or a 
morsel of straw shelter him from the Mind. 

• The acknowledged Advantage of bivou- 
acqning is another reason for adding, an en- 
trenching tool to the ^uipment of ilie sol- 
dier ; for with the assistance of the axaAnd 
shovel he can hut himself without difficulty. 
I have seen huts erected with the branches 
of trees covered with turf, where the sol- 
dier was perfectly sheltered from the cold 
and wet, even in the worst season. 
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LXIIL 

Pa^ 51. All information obtained from prison- 
en should be received with caution, and estimated 
at its real value. A soldier seldom sees anything 
beyond his company; and an officer can afford in. 
telligence of little more than the position and 
movements of the division to which his regiment 
belongs. 

Mootecuculli wisely observes, that prison- 
ers should be interrogated separately, in 
order to ascertain by the agreement in their 
answers, how far they may be endeavouring 
to mislead you. Generally speaking, the 
information required from officers who are 
prisoners, should have reference to the 
strength and resources of the enemy, and 
sometknes to his localities and position. 
Frederick recommends that prisoners should 
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bo menaced with instant death, if they are 
found attempting to deceive by false re- 
ports. 



LXIV. 

Pafl^ S3. Nothing is so important in war as an 
undivided command. For tliis reason, when war 
is carried on against a single power, there should 
be only one army, acting upon one base, and con- 
ducted by one chief. 

Success, says the Archduke Charles, b 
only to be obtained by simultaneous efforts, 
directed upon a given point, sustained with 
constancy, and executed with decision. It 
rarely happens that any number of men who 
desire the same object, are perfectly agreed 
as to the means of attaining it ; and if the 
will of one individual is not allowed to pre- 
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dominate, there can be no enseadAe in the 
execution of their operations ; neither will 
they attain the end proposed. It is useless 
to confirm this maxim by examples. His- 
tory abounds in them. 

Prince Eugene and Marlborough would 
never have been so successful in the cam- 
paigns which they directed in concert, if a 
spirit of intrigue and difference of opinion 
had not constantly disorganized the armies 
opposed to ^hem. 

LXV. 

^age 52. The Sfune consequencca which have 
ludformly attended long discussions and conncils'of 
war, will rcsnlt at all times. They will terrainate 
in the adoption of the worst course, which, in war, 
id always the most timid ; or if you will, the most 
prudent. The only true w.isdom in a general is de- 
termined courage. 
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Prince Eugene used to say that councib 
of war are only useful when you want an 
excuse for attempting notkbig. This was 
also the opinion of VOlars. A general in 
chief should avoid, therefore, assembling a 
council on occasions of difficulty, and should 
confine himself to consulting separately his 
most experienced generals in order to h^n^t 
by their advice, while he is governed at the 
same time in his decision by his own judgment- 
Bf this means, he becombs responsiUe, it ii 
true^ for the measures he pursues ; but he 
has the advantage also of acting upon his 
own' conviction, anil of being certain, that 
the secreft t>f his operations will not be' di-r 
vulged, as is'usfially the case where it is 
discusflbd by a ooandl of war. 
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LXVI. 

Page 50. In war the generM alone cimi judge of - 
certain arrangements. It is be alone who can con- 
IJuer difficulties by bis own superior sagacity and 
courage 

The officer who obeys, whatever, may be 
the nainre or extent of his command, will 
always stand excused for executing implicitly 
the orders which have been given to him. 
This is not the -case with the general in 
chief) on whom the safety of the army, and 
the success of the campaign depend.— Occu- 
pied without intermission in the whole pro- 
cess of observation and reflection, it is easy 
to conceive, that he will acquire by degrees 
a solidity of judgment, which will enable 
him to sec things in a clearer and more en- 
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larged point of view than his inferior ge- 
nerals. 

Marshal ViUars, in his campaigns, acted 
abnost always in opposition to the advice of 
his generals, and he was almost always 
fortunate. So true it is, that a general, 
who feels confident in hb talent for com- 
mand, must follow the dictates of his own 
genius if he wishes to achieve success. 



LXyiL 

Page S3. To authorize a general or other officers 
to lay down their arms In Tlrtne of a particular ca- 
pitulation, under any other circumstances than 
when they are compoeing the garrison of a fortress, 
affords a dangerous latitude. It is destructive of 
all military character in a nation to open such a 
door to the cowardly, the weak, or even to the 

misdirected brave. 

N 5 
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In the campaign of 1759, Frederick di- 
rected general Fink with eighteen thousand 
menupdn Mxieli, for the purpose of cat- 
ting off the Austrian army from the defiles 
of Bohemia. Surrounded by twice his 
number^, Fink capitulatisd lafter a sharp 
action, and fourt^ii thousand' n^en laid 
down their amis.'' This conduct was the 
more disgnuiefuS^ tyecttuse general Which, 
who commanded the cavaky, cut his way 
through the enemy. The whole blame of 
the surrender fell, therefore, upon Finkt 
who was tried afterwards by a court mar- 
shal and sentenced to be cashiered and im- 
prboned for two years. 

Iti th!6 campaign of Italy in 1796, the 
Austrian General Prov6ra capitulated with 
two thousand men in the castle of Cossaria. 
Subsequently at the battle of La FaTorite^ 
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the same general capitulated with a corpe of 
Biz thousand men. I scarcely dare to revert 
to the shameful defection Of generdi Made 
in the capituktion at Ulm in' 1605, where 
thirty thousand Austrians laid down theb 
arms ; when we httve seen during the vnstt 
of the Revoliftion, so many gtoertd^'opekt 
themselves a way by a vigorous effort 
through th^ eneiitjf, supported only by A 

few battalions. 

'•' * ' ■. ' " 

LXVIII. 

Page 54. There is no secnrity for any sovereigii, 
*for any people, or for any general. If officers are 
permitted to capitulate in the open field, and to lay 
down their arms, in yirtoe of conditions farorable 
to the contracting party, *bnt contrary to the in- 
terests of tha army al large. 

Soldiers who are almost always ignorant 
of the designs • of their chief) cannot be 
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re^onsible for liis conduct. If he orden 
them to lay down their arms, they mnst do 
so ; otherwise they fail in that law of disci- 
}&e which is more essential to an army 
than thousands of men. It appears to me 
therefore, under these circumstances, that 
the chiefs alone are responsible, and liable to 
the punishment due to their cowardice. We 
have no example of soldiers being wanting 
in their duty in the most desperate situa- 
tions, where they are commanded by officers 
of approved resolution; 

LXIX. 

Page 55. There is but one hondrable mode •£ 
becomiug prisoner of war. That is, by being taken 
separately, by which is fiieant, by being cut off en- 
tirely, and when we can no lougc^r make use of our 
arms. In this case, there can be no conditions, for 
honor can impose none. We yield to an irresistible 
necessity. -. • . 
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There is always time enough to surrender 
prisoner of war. This should be deferred 
therefore tiU the last extremity. And here 
I may be permitted to cite an example of 
rare obstinacy in defence, which has been 
related to me by ocular witnesses. The 
captain of grenadiers Dubrenil of the d7th 
Regiment of the line, having been sent on 
detachment with his company, was stopJMd 
on the march by a laiige party of cossa^s 
who surrounded him on every side. Du- 
brenil formed his little force into square, 
and endeavoured to gain the skirts of a 
wood, (within a few muskets* shot of the 
spot where he had been attacked,) and 
reached it with very little loss. But as 
soon as the grenadiers saw thb refuge 
secured to them, they broke and fled, leaving 
their captain and a few brave men, who 
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were resolved not to abandon him, at the 
mercy of the enemy. In the mean time, 
the fiigitives who had ralHed in the tlepA of 
the Wood, aahamM of having fbrsaktoD their 
leader, dEuade to tiie iresolntion of' rescuing 
him from the enemy, if -a prisoner; or of 
carrying off his body if he had fallen. 'With 
this view ihey formed once 'more upon the 
oat-skirts, and opening a passagcl with thei^ 
bayonets throngh the cavahjr, penetrated to 
their captain, who notwithstanding seventeen 
wounds, was defending himiself stilL ' They 
immediately smrronnded him, and regained 
the wo6d with little toss. Such eitampled 
are not rare in the wars of the revolution, 
and* it were ^sirable to 'see them collected 
by some cbnteinporaiy, that soldiers might 
learn how much is to be atchieved in war 

• . ... , r . • I • • 
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by determined energy and sustained reso- 
lution. 



LXX. 

Page 56. The condact of a general in a conquered 
country is full of difficulties. If severe, he irritates 
and increases the number <tf his enemies. If lenient 
he gives birth to expectations wUdi only render 
the abuses and vexations insepanble from war, 
more conpplcuous. ^ 

Among the Romans, generals were only 
permitted to arrive at the command of 
armies, after having ezerdsed the different 
fimctions of the magistracy.^ Thus by a 
previous kn6wledge of administration, they 
were prepared to govern the Conquered pro- 
vinces with all that discretion, which a 
newly acquired power suffported by arbi- 
trary force, demands. 
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In the military institutions of modem 
timfesy the generals, instructed only in what 
concerns the operations of strategy and 
tactics, are obliged to entrust the civil de- 
partments of the war to inferior agents, 
who without belonging to the anny, render 
all those abuses, and Tezations, inseparable 
from its operations still more intolerable. 

This observation which I do little more 
than repeat, seems to me notwithstanding, 
deserving of particular attention ; for if the 
leisure of general o^loers was directed in 
time of peace to the study of diplomacy; 
if they were employed in the different em- 
bassies which sovereigns send to foreign 
courts, they would acquire a knowledge of 
the laws and of the government of those 
countries, in which they may be called 
hereafter to carry on the war. . They would 



^ 
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learn also to distinguish those points of in- 
terest on which aU treaties must be bttsed, 
which have for theur object the advanta- 
geous termination of a campaign. By the 
aid of this information, they would obtain 
certain and positive results, since all the 
springs of action as well as the machinery of 
war would be in their hands. We have 
seen Prince Eugene, and Marshal ViUars, 
each fulfilling with equal ability the duties of 
a general and a negociator. 

When an army which occupies a conquered 
province observes strict discipline there are 
few examples of insurrection among the 
people, unless indeed resistance is provoked* 
(as but too often happens,) by the exactio ns 
of inferior agents employed in the civil 
administration. 

It is to this point therefore that the gene- 
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ral in chief should principally direct hitf 
attention, in order that the contributions 
imposed by the ttrAnts of the army, mAy be 
levied tnth iitipartialityi and above all, that 
they may be applied to their true object in- 
stead of serving to enrich the collectors, as 
is ordinarily the t^se. 



»., 



»,. I 



LXXL 



Page 56. Kothiog can excuse a general who pro- 
fits by the knowledge acquired In the service of his 
country, to deliver up her frontier and her townni to 

foreigners. This is a crime r^trohatdd by every 
principle of religion^ morality, and honor 

Ai^bitious men, who, listening ^nljp-^to* 
their passions, ann natives of the 8eme"lhnd 
against each other, (unde]^ i^e^ deemtfUl 
pretext of the public good,) ar<^ still Biiove- 
cruninal For however aiBitraiy » govoHi- 
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mont, the institutions which have been 
consolidated by time, are always preferable 
to dyil war, and to that anarchy which this 
last is obliged to create for the justification 
of its crimes. 

To be faithful to his sovereign, and to 
respect the established government, are the 
first principles which ought to distinguish a 
soldier and a man of honor. 

LXXIL 

Page 57. A general in chief, has no right to 
shelter his mistakes in war under cover of his 
sovereign, or of a miaiBtor, when these are both dis- 
tant fro^ the scene of operation, and must be con- 
seqtuently either ill-informed or wholly ignorant of 
the actual state of things. 

In the campaign of 1697, Prince Eugene 
caused the courier to be iiitercepted, who 
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was brioging him orders from the emperor 
forbidding him to hazard a battle, for which 
every thing had been prepared, and which 
he foresaw would prove decisive. He con* 
sidered therefore that he did his duty in 
evading the orders of his sovereign ; and the 
victory of Zanta, in which the Turks lost 
about thirty thousand men, and four thou- 
sand prisoners, rewarded his audacity. In 
the mean time, notwithstanding the im- 
mense advantages which accrued from this 
victory to the imperial arms, Eugene was 
disgraced on hb arrival at Vienna. 

In 1793, General Hoche having received 
orders to move upon Treves with an army 
harrassed by constant marches in a moun- 
tainous and difficult country, refused to 
obey. He observed with reason, that in 
order to obtain possession of an unimportant 
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fortress, tliey were exposing his army to in- 
evitable ruin. He caused therefore his troops 
to return into winter quarters, and pre- 
ferred the preservation of his army, upon 
which the success of the future campaign 
depended, to his own safety. Recallod to 
Paris, he was thrown into a dungeon, 
which he only quitted on the downfall of 
Robespierre. 

I dare not decide if such examples are to 
be imitated ; but it seems to me highly de- 
sirable, that a question so new and so im- 
portant, should be discussed by men who are 
capable of determining its merits. 
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LXXIII. 

Pago 50. The first qualification tn a general in 
chief, Ib a cool head ; that is, a head which reooires 
Just impressions, and estimates things and olijects at 
their real valae. Ho must not allow himself to be 
elated by good news, or depressed by bad. Tlie iin> 
presdons he receives, either succeeriyely or simul- 
taneoosly in the course of the day, should be so 
classed, as to take up only the exact place in his 
mind which they desenre to occupy 

The first quality in a general in chief, 
says Montecuculli, is a great knowledge of 
the art of war. This is not intuitive, but 
the result of experience. A man is not 
born a commander. He must become one. 
Not to be anxious ; to be always cool ; to 
avoid confusion in his commands ; never to 
change countenance ; to give his orders iu 
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the midst of battle with as much composure, 
as if he were perfectly at ease. These are 
the proofs of valour in a geneniL 

To encourage the timid ; to increase the 
number of the truly brave ; to revive the 
drooping. ardour of the troops in battle; to 
rally those who are broken ; to bring back 
to the charge those who are repulsed ; to 
find resources in difficulty and success even 
amid disaster ; to be ready at a moment to 
devote himself if necessary for the welfare of 
the state. These are the actions which ac- 
quire for a General distinction and renown. 

To this enumeration may be added, the 
talent of discriminating character, and of 
employing every man in the particular post 
which nature has qualified him to filL My 
principal attention, said Marshal Villars, 
« was always directed to the study of the 
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younger generals. Such a one I found by 
the boldness of his character, fit to lead a 
column of attack. Another, from a dbpo- 
sition naturally cautious but without being 
deficient in courage, more perf(sctly to be re- 
lied on for the defence of a country.*' It is 
only by a just application of these personal 
qualities to their respective objects, that it is 
possible to command success in war. 



LXXIV. 

Page 60. To know the country thoroughly ; to be 
able to conduct a reconnoissance with skill; to su- 
perintend the transmisrion of orden promptly ; to 
lay down the most complicated moyements of an 
army intelligibly, but in a few words and with aim. 
plicityj these arc the leading qualifications which 
nhould distinguish an oificer selected for the head of 
the 9tnfr. 
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Formerly the duties of the chiefs of the 
staff were confined to the necessary prepara- 
tions for carrying the plan of the campaign, 
and the operations resolved on by the general 
in chief, into effect. In a battle they were 
only employed in directing movements, and 
superintending their execution. But in the 
late wars the officers of the staff were fre- 
quently entrusted with the command of a 
column of attack, or of large detachments, 
when the general in chief feared to disclose 
the secret of his plans by the transmission of 
orders qr instructions. Great advantages 
have resulted from this innovation although 
it was long resbted. By this means the 
staff have been enabled to perfect their 
.theory by practice, and they have acquired 
moreover the wteem of the soldiers and 
junior officers of the line, who are easily led 
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to think lightly of their superiors, whom 
they do not see fighting in th^ ranks. The 
generals who have held the arduous situa^ 
tion of chief of the staff during the wars of 
the Revolution, have almost always heeh 
employed in the different branches of the 
profesdon. Marshal Berthier who filled so 
conspicuously this appointment to Niqwleon, 
was distinguished by all the essentkls of a 
general. He possessed calm, and at the 
same time brilliant courage, excellent judg- 
ment, and approved experience. He bore 
arms during half a century, made war in the 
four quarters of the globe, opened and termi- 
nated thirty-two campaigns. In his youth* 
he acquired under the eye of his father, who 
was an engineer officer, the talent of tracing 
plans and finishing them w^ exactness^ as 
well as ^e preliminary qualifications neces- 
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sary to form a staff officer. Admitted by 
the Prince de Lambesq into bis regiment of 
dragoons, he was tatight the skilful ma- 
nagement of his horse and his sword, ac- 
complishments so important to a soldier. 
Attached afterwards to the staff of Count 
Rochambeau, he made his first campaign in 
America, inhere he soon began to distin- 
guish himself by his valour, activity and 
talents. Having at length attained superior 
rank in the staff corps formed by Marshal 
de Segur, he visited the camps of the King 
of Prussia, and discharged the duties of chief 
of the staff under the Baron de BezenvaL 
During nineteen years, consumed in six- 
teen campaigns, the history of Marshal 
Berthier*s life was little else but that of the 
wars of Napoledfe; all the details of which 
he directed, both in the cabinet and the 
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field. A stranger to the intrigues of poli- 
tics, he laboured with inde&tigable activity; 
seized with promptitude and sagacity upon 
general views, and gave the necessary orders 
for attaining them with prudence, perspi- 
cuity, and conciseness. Discreet, impene- 
trable, modest} he was just, exact, and 
even severe in every thing that regarded 
the service ; but he always set an example 
of vigilance and zeal in his own person, and 
knew how to maintain discipline, and to 
cause his authority to be respected by every" 
rank under his orders. 

LXXV. 

Page 61. A commandant of artillery should un. 
derstand well the general prindples of each branch 
of the service, since he is callad upon to supply 
arms and ammunition to the different corps of 
which it is composed 
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Afber having recognized the advantage of 
entrusting the supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion for an army to a military body, it ap- 
pears to me extraordinary, that the same 
regulation does not extend to that of provi- 
sions and forage ; instead of leaving it in 
the hands of a separate adminbtration, as 
is the practice at present. 

The civil establishments attached to ar- 
mies, are formed almost always at the com- 
mencement of a war, and composed of per- 
sons, strangers to those laws of discipline 
which they are but too much inclined to 
disregard. These men are little esteemed 
by the military, because they serve only to 
enrich themselves without respect to the 
means. They consider only their private 
interest in a uitflktj, whose glory they can- 
not share, although some portion of its suc- 

03 
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cess depends upon their zeal. The disorders 
and defalcations incident to thtee establish- 
ments would assuredly cease, if they were 
confided to men, who had been employed in 
the army, and who, in return for their la- 
hours, were permitted to partake with their 
fellow-soldiers the triumph of their success. 



LXXVI. 

Pftge 0S. To reconnoitre accurately defiles and 
fords of every description. To provide guides that 
may be depended on. To interrogate the cuH and 
postmaster. To establish rapidly a good understand- 
ing with the inhabitants. To send out spies. To inter, 
cept public and private letters. To translate and ana- 
lize their contents. In a word, to be able to answer 
every question of the general in chief when he ar. 
rives at the head of the army ; these are the quali- 
ties which distinguish d good general of advanced 
poets. • • 
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Foraging parties composed of small de- 
tachments, and which were usually entrusted 
to young officers, served formerly to make 
good officers of advanced posts ; but now 
the army is supplied with provisions by re- 
gular contributions, it is only in a course of 
partisan warfieu^, that the necessary expe- 
rience can be acquired to fill these situations 
with success. 

A chief of partisans is to a certain de- 
gree independent of the army. He receives 
neither pay nor provisions from it, and 
rarely succour, and is abandoned during the 
whole campaign to his own resources. 

An officer so circumstanced must unite 
address with courage, and boldness with 
discretion, if he wishes to coUect plunder 
without measuring the strength of his little 
corps with superior forces. Always bar- 
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rassed, always surrounded by dangers which 
it is his business to forsee and surmoiinty a 
leader of partizans acquires in a short timcy 
an experience in the details of war rarely to 
be obtained by an officer of the line ; be- 
cause this last is almost always under the 
guidance of superior authority, which directs 
the whole of his movements, while the ta- 
lent and genius of the partizan are deve- 
loped and sustained by a dependence on his 
own resources. 

LXXVII. 

Tage 63. Generals in chief must be guided by 
their own experience or their genius. Tactics, 
evolutions, the duUes and knowledge of an engi- 
neer or artillery officer, may be learned in titeatiaes, 
but the science of strategy is only to be acquired by 
experience, and by studying the campaigns of all 
the great captains 
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A great captain can only be formed, says 
the Archduke Charles, by long experience 
and intense study—- neither is his own expe- 
rience enough — ^for whose life is there suffi- 
ciently fruitful of events to render his know- 
ledge universal? It is therefore by aug- 
menting his information from the stock of 
others, by appreciating justly the discoveries 
of his predecessors, and by taking for his 
standard of comparison those great military 
exploits, in connection with their political 
results, in which the history of war abounds, 
that he can alone become a great com- 
mander. 

LXXVIII. 

Page 64. Read again and again the campaigns of 
Hannibal, Csesar, OustayoB Adolphus, Torenne, 
Eugene, and Frederick. Model yourself upon 
them. This is the only means of becoming a great 
captain, and of acquiring the secret of the art of 
war : 
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